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THE  BRIDE    ELECT 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   SHOEING-HORN. 


Captain  Beresfoed's  attentions  to  Isabel 
were  certainly  very  much  increased  by  the 
evident  regard  and  admiration  of  his  uncle 
for  the  young  lady  in  question — that  uncle 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  acted  the  part  so 
humorously  described  in  the  Spectator,  as 
that  of  a  shoeing-horn. 

He  was  the  means  of  bringing  on  his 
nephew  wonderfully,  and  that   nonchalant 
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exclusive  actually  made  up  his  mind  to  pro- 
pose— when  he  felt  in  the  mood,  and  had 
plenty  of  time.  He  was  pleased  in  the 
main,  although  at  times  a  little  jealous  of 
the  '  old  bird/  as  Trevor  Templeton  would 
have  called  him  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was 
pleased,  as  it  struck  him  that  his  uncle's 
great  regard  for  his  future  niece  would 
make  him  very  liberal  in  present  arrange- 
ments, and  very  ready  to  declare  him  his 
heir,  make  his  will,  and  entail  his  landed 
property  on  the  children  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Captain  Beresford  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  great  sensation  his  uncle  produced 
among  f  mothers  and  daughters/  and  he 
rejoiced  that  the  engrossing  pleasure  he 
took  in  his  future  niece's  society  made  him 
independent  of,  and  indifferent,  to  that  of 
all  the  demoiselles  a  marier,  who  would  have 
led  him  to  the  altar.  Meanwhile  a  delight- 
ful intimacy  had  sprang  up  between  the 
Ash  tons  and  Sir  Hector  ;  the  old  soldier, 
active,  enterprising,  and  a  very  early  riser, 
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often  stole  a  march  on  his  supine,  languid, 
and  fashionable  nephew,  and  had  sprung 
from  his  hard  mattress  and  taken  the  cold 
bath  he  used  all  the  year  round — made  his 
meal,  and  soldier-like  toilet — walked  from 
Mivart's  Hotel,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  Ashtons'  breakfast-table  before  Captain 
Beresford  had  stepped  from  his  couch  of 
down  into  the  warm  bath  with  which  he 
enervated  his  body  and  mind. 

Often  at  one  o'clock,  an  hour  marvellously 
early  for  the  sybarite  nephew,  his  cab  de- 
posited him  at  Ashton  Lodge  to  find  that 
his  hardy  uncle  had  been  there  some  time 
in  the  morning.  Sir  Hector  was  teaching 
Isabel  Spanish,  and  Isabel,  under  his  direc- 
tion, was  translating  into  English  verse 
some  of  the  romantic  poetry  of  that  ex- 
quisite language — a  sort  of  literary  partner- 
ship seemed  to  have  sprung  up  between 
them.  At  first  Captain  Beresford  was  con- 
sulted, and  in  a  manner  formed  one  of  the 
'  firm  ;'  but  he  was  never  much  more  than 
a  sleeping  partner,  and  soon  began  to  snap 
b  2 
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and  growl,  and  snarl  so  much  in  that  sleep, 
that  Isabel  and  Sir  Hector  resolved  quietly 
to  drop  him,  and  actively  to  set  to  work 
without  him. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  be  rid  of  one  who 
gave  no  real  help  ;  but  who  availed  himself 
of  some  small  successes,  as  a  novelist,  and 
some  disagreeable  experience  in  the  book 
trade,  to  prophesy  nothing  but  evil  and 
failure  ;  and  to  ridicule  confidence,  as  the 
child  of  ignorance;  and  Hope  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  enthusiasm  ;  perseverance  he  laughed 
at  as  drudgery,  Faith  in  the  public  as 
romantic ;  in  themselves  as  Vanity. 

He  was  a  very  crushing,  disheartening, 
disagreeable  coadjutor  in  the  little  literary 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  unwillingly  em- 
barked with  them.  He  insisted  on  the 
strictest  incognito  for  himself,  observing 
that  as  a  favourite  of  that  capricious  jade, 
the  public,  he  had  something  to  risk,  they, 
as  two  nameless  novices,  nothing  !  He  was 
always  finding  fault — prophesying  total 
failure — and  anticipating  ridicule  and  dis- 
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grace — his  hypercriticisms  were  pedantic  to 
excess,  and  as  he  had  neither  industry, 
punctuality,  nor  much  facility  for  poetry 
(though  he  had  written  some  clever  novels), 
it  was  quite  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  Let  us  throw  that  dead  weight,  Bill 
Beresford,  overboard!"  said  Sir  Hector, 
rubbing  his  hands  at  the  idea,  "  our  little 
boat  will  sail  away  gallantly  when  we  are 
rid  of  him." 

Isabel  clapped  her  little  white  hands  at 
the  suggestion,  and  Sir  Hector,  seizing  them, 
carried  them  gallantly  to  his  lips. 

"  He  will  thank  me  some  day,  will  poor 
Bill  Beresford,  for  bringing  such  genius 
before  the  public,"  said  the  veteran,  with  a 
sigh  and  a  bow,  as  he  respectfully  dropped 
Isabel's  hand. 

Isabel  was  crimson  at  the  suggestion  ; 
she  did  not  look  pleased,  no  smile  succeeded 
that  deep  blush.  A  tear  stole  to  her  eye  ; 
but  she  would  not  let  it  drop.  Sir  Hector 
feared  he  had  offended,  and  grew  more  dis- 
tant and  reserved.     Isabel  could  not  stand 
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this,  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  gay  laugh 
—peace  was  restored  — it  was  agreed  quietly 
to  drop  Captain  Beresford — to  go  on 
privately  with  the  venture,  letting  him 
think  that  he  had  disheartened  them  into 
giving  it  up.  And  certainly  what  with 
the  piquant  zeal  of  a  little  mystery,  and  the 
comfort  of  getting  rid  of  a  sarcastic  hyper - 
critic,  and  sneering  foreboder  of  evil,  they 
got  on  delightfully  without  him. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  Isabel,  who  felt 
both  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the 
desire  of  fame,  which  belong  to  genius,  to 
find  a  proud,  a  sanguine,  and  active  appre- 
ciation, instead  of  a  languid,  nervous,  and 
envious  disparagement. 

Captain  Beresford,  with  small  means, 
and  great  expenses,  was  dreadfully  afraid 
of  any  responsibility,  even  that  of  recom- 
mending a  work  of  real  merit — as  real  merit 
does  not  always  ensure  success.  He  had 
terrified  Isabel  with  his  account  of  com- 
mission, and  half  profits — anxious  as  he 
knew  her  to  be  to  turn  her  talents  to  ac- 
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count,  he  partly  from  dread  of  his 
publisher,  and  partly  from  a  vague  envy  of 
her  possible  success,  had  always  done  all  he 
could,  without  taking  much  trouble  in  the 
matter,  to  damp  her  energy — crush  her 
hopes,  and  deter  her  from  publishing.  But 
here,  in  the  brave  Sir  Hector  with  his 
annual  thousands,  and  moderate  expenditure, 
Isabel  met  a  man  who  proposed  a  literary 
partnership  in  order  that  all  risks,  and  all 
expenses  might  fall  on  him  without  any 
sense  of  obligation  in  her.  Frank,  open, 
above  board,  and  willing  to  spend,  as  long 
as  his  future  niece  found  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour  but  that  the  public  might 
award,  he  was  content.  Like  Nelson,  he 
might  have  asked  what  fear  was ;  for  he 
never  knew  it,  and  the  absurd  fear  of  the 
publishers  and  reviewers,  which  Captain 
Beresford  had  ventured  to  instil  into  Isabel, 
and  which  he  certainly  felt  himself,  were 
the  objects  of  Sir  Hector's  ridicule,  and 
raillery. 

"  Let   us  find  something  worth  publish- 
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ing,"  he  said,    "  and  I  will  find  publisher 
and  public  to  appreciate  it." 

And  so  they  put  their  heads  together, 
Isabel's  Grecian  head  of  chesnut  tresses, 
and  the  warrior's  bold  front  of  frizzled  locks, 
and  the  result  was — nous  verrons. 

Isabel  was  indefatigable.  Industry  and 
Hope!  what  hand-maids  for  Genius!  and  re- 
gularly every  morning  at  eight — for  to  this 
early  hour  had  Sir  Hector's  influence 
changed  the  Ashtons'  breakfast  time — came 
the  literary  partner.  And  often  before  one, 
in  order  that  Captain  Beresford  might 
know  nothing  of  the  grand  work  going  on, 
he  was  gone  out  either  alone,  or  walking 
with  Blanche  and  Isabel ;  and  Captain 
Beresford  thought — 

"  I'm  glad  I  laughed,  and  frightened 
them  out  of  that  nonsensical  ambition  to 
publish — I  don't  want  a  literary  wife — If 
once  a  woman  sighs  for  fame  herself,  still 
more  if  she  publishes  and  takes; an  author, 
is  no  longer  in  her  eyes  a  marvel  and  a 
ec  ret!     I  want   Isabel    to    copy  out  my 
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M.S.S.,  mend  my  pens,  look  out  references, 
mottoes  and  quotations — I  must  have  a 
wife  clever  enough  for  that,  more  than  that, 
at  least,  if  she  found  out  her  powers,  would 
only  bore  me.  And  then  my  uncle — once 
seized  with  the  mania  of  appearing  in 
print — who  can  tell  where  it  would  end, 
and  he  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world — I 
dare  say  he  could  write  a  book  that  would 
take,  at  any  rate,  with  his  fortune  he'd 
find  publishers  enough.  If  he  succeeded 
he'd  get  into  a  shrewd,  half-starved  set, 
and  be  fleeced  freely — and  if  he  failed  he'd 
be  hundreds  out  of  pocket,  or  rather  / 
should;  for  of  course  whatever  he  squanders 
is  in  the  end,  my  loss.  No,  I'm  glad  I 
quashed  that  literary  enterprise — His  fancy 
for  Isabel  is  a  very  good  thing  for  me — I 
hate  the  bore  of  playing  Vaimable  even  to 
a  rich  uncle  ;  but  Isabel  can  do  all  that  for 
me.  She  must  coax  him  to  settle  at  least  a 
thousand  a-year  on  us,  and  wheedle  him 
out  of  furniture,  plate,  a  carriage  and  pair, 
and  a  wedding  tour  ;  he  can  be  bodkin,  if 
B  5 
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he  likes  after  the  first  week,  provided  he'll 
pay — Nunky  pays  for  all.  I  declare  I'd 
better  make  up  my  mind  to  propose — Flint 
and  Steele  dont  make  me  a  tolerable  offer 
for  my  "  Lounger  of  Long's  "  and  really 
I  can't  make  both  ends  meet — Besides  I 
hate  bother,  and  duns,  and  bills  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  sooner  I  hand  all 
that  sort  of  correspondence  over  to  Isabel 
the  better — She  will  have  writing  enough  to 
employ  her  without  troubling  the  public — 
Ah  !  by  the  bye, — I'd  better  pretend  to  con- 
sult Sir  Hector,  ask  his  advice,  his  opinion, 
his  consent, — capital !  a  man  must  provide 
for  a  nephew  who  asks  his  consent  ! — and 
Isabel  is  very  lovely  ;  graceful  too — I  could 
endure  her  better  than  most  women,  but  I 
can't  stand  the  mother  :  however  she  is  very 
sensitive,  a  few  stares  and  sneers  will  do 
for  her.  A  woman  who  has  seen  better  days 
and  is  always  alluding  to  them — that's  my 
especial  aversion — Such  people  ought  to 
live  in  almshouses  and  open  pews,  and  that 
sort  of  thing — Mrs.  Ashton  goes  about  in 
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flys  and  is  ashamed  of  them  and  talks  of 
bye-gone  carriages,  and  former  times  ! — 
Addington's  the  son-in-law  for  her,  as  he  has'n t 
my  fastidious  taste  and  has  plenty  of  money. 
He  listens  to  her  lamentations  and  lends  her 
a  carriage,  I  can  do  neither — 1  only  hope 
my  uncle  has  no  views  in  that  quarter ; 
she's  still  a  pretty  woman  and  her  winning 
ways  might  take  with  him — I  hear  from 
many  people  he's  there  every  day,  and  yet 
I  seldom  find  him  there — But  I  think  he  s 
too  old  a  soldier  for  that,  still  the  sooner  I 
got  his  consent  to  propose  to  Isabel  and  the 
sooner  she  coaxes  him  out  or  a  thousand  a 
year,  the  better — It's  too  hot  to-day  for  any- 
thing but  the  sofa,  iced  sherbet  and  Dumas' 
Siecle  des  Louis  Quatorze  ;  but  directly  the 
carriage  comes  I'll  see  about  it." 

Captain  Beresford  lolled  on  his  sofa, 
while  through  his  open  casements,  filled 
with  heliotropes,  cape-jasmine,  myrtles 
and  geraniums  and  shrouded  with  blinds  of 
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roseate  silk,  the  fragrant  air  stole  in,  fanning 
his  pale  cheek  and  waving  his  rich  hair,  while 
he  cooled  his  lips  with  the  iced  Sherbet 
and  heated  his  imagination  with  Dumas' 
scorching  genius — The  old  Soldier  and 
Isabel  were  getting  on  apace  ;  he  often  led 
the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  his 
nephew,  and  that  nephew's  languid  but  yet 
evident  intentions,  and  tried  to  sound  the 
young  girl's  heart  and  mind  on  the  subject 
— But  in  vain — Isabel  expressed  no  opinion, 
betrayed  no  emotion,  except  an  occasional 
impatience,  and  generally  seemed  rather 
dejected  and  estranged  by  Sir  Hector's  dis- 
tant allusions  to  his  nephew's  attachment. 

Sir  Hector  had  quietly  wrought  a  great 
change  in  Mrs.  Ashton's  family  ;  furmerly 
the  whole  household  was  very  late,  now 
they  were  remarkably  early,  servants  can- 
not be  in  bed  when  their  employers  are  up — 
when  a  family  breakfasts  at  eight,  servants 
naturally  rise  at  six — being  up,  they  as 
naturally  got  to  work.  The  whole  menage 
betrayed  the  triumph  of  early  rising. 
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Sir  Hector  was  unaffectedly  pious,  most 
brave  men  are — Mrs.  Ashton,  her  daughters 
and  servants  had  never  been  ready  for 
morning  church, — now  all  went  punctually 
twice  every  Sunday.  There  were  three 
services  he  said  and  surely  the  ladies  would 
let  him  escort  them  twice — He  would  dine 
with  them,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
dinner  was  a  cold  one  and  that  he  gave  no 
trouble.  He  would  ask  Polu  the  page  where 
the  text  was,  and  what  the  preacher  had 
said  and  as  a  good  answer  insured  half  a 
-crown,  Polu  took  care  to  attend — the  same 
with  the  maids.  Mrs.  Ash  ton  was  afraid 
to  let  them  stay  away  lest  Sir  Hector  should 
find  it  out,  and  he  never  appeared  to  meddle 
or  dictate, — But  every  one  hated  to  disap* 
point  or  offend  him — he  was  so  gentle,  so 
generous,  but  withal  so  dignified,  so  com- 
manding and  so  true — It  was  easy  to  see 
what  he  liked  done,  and  very  difficult  not 
to  do  it. 

As  for  Isabel  the  study  of  her  life  seemed 
to  be  to    please   him.      His  presence   was 
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become  quite  necessary  to  her  happiness — - 
She  consulted  him  about  everything — All 
the  time  she  was  not  with  him,  she  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  his  coming — pon- 
dering on  what  he  had  said — striving  to 
think  up  to  it — to  his  standard  ;  if  she 
had  a  doubt  on  any  subject  he  could  solve 
it.  She  could  scarcely  buy  a  ribbon  or  a 
flower  without  consulting  him. 

"It  is  fortunate  sweet  Isabel"  he  said  to  her 
one  day,  "  that  you  will  always  be  entitled 
to  consult  me  though  I  shall  not  always  be 
first  as  I  am  now  in  your  sweet  councils  !M 

"And  why  not"  said  Isabel  blushing 
deeply — 

u  Why  not,  oh  mischievous  little  tyrant  1 
you  know  full  well  why  not ;  I  do  not  think 
I  have  done  wisely  to  accustom  myself  to 
the  first  place  when  Destiny  awards  me  the 
second  at  best — Ah  well ! — It  has  now  been 
my  maxim  through  life  to  enjoy  whatever 
innocent  pleasures  Fate  offers — without 
dwelling  too  much  on  or  enquiring  too 
closely  into  the  possible  result.     And  when 
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I  cannot  be  all  I  now  am  to  you,  Isabel, 
there  is  dear  Blanche — I  am  sure  there  is 
something  on  her  young  mind  which  steals 
the  rose  from  her  cheek  and  the  light  from 
her  eyes — either  she  is  not  well,  or  she  is 
not  happy.  But  when  you  do  not  want  my 
services  I  shall  propose  to  Mrs.  Ash  ton  to 
escort  her  and  Blanche  to  Italy,  to  see  what 
change  of  scene  and  a  milder  air  will  do 
for  that  dear  girl !" 

Why  did  Isabel  make  no  reply,  and  why- 
did  the  large  tears  steal  silently  down  her 
cheeks  as  Sir  Hector  spoke  thus ;  why  did  she 
tremblingly  and  almost  involuntarily  press 
his  arm,  for  this  conversation  took  place  as 
Mrs.  Ashton  and  Blanche  in  the  van,  they 
strolled  by  moonlight  under  the  noble  trees, 
and  along  the  velvet-like  turf  of  Kensington 
Gardens. 

"What  Sir  Hector  had  said  was  very  true. 
Blanche  began  to  betray,  by  a  pale  cheek, 
a  heavy  eye,  and  a  languid  step,  the  anxiety 
and  disappointment  of  her  heart. 

It  was  the  long  vacation,  and  Blanche 
knew  that  Trevor  Templeton  might  be  with 
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them,  and  if  he  loved  her  still  as  he  did 
once,  and  she  loved  him,  could  he  be  absent  ? 
What  would  the  moors  be  to  him  without 
her,  if  he  felt  as  she  did  without  him;  then 
too  after  the  garden  scene  in  which  she  had 
alas  !  (how  she  blushed  to  think  of  it  now) 
let  him  see  how  she  had  loved  him,  s::e 
fully  expected  a  formal  proposal,  or  at  least 
a  request  that  they  might  be  engaged. 

Morning  after  morning  did  poor  Blanche 
watch  for  the  postman,  who  sometimes  stop- 
ped at  the  house,  and  sometimes  passed  it 
by,  but  never  brought  one  line  in  Trevor's 
hand.  In  what  a  fever  was  poor  Blanche 
until  that  postman  was  gone,  and  how  cold 
and  dead  she  felt  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then 
ingenious  and  self- tormenting  as  all  who  love 
are,  she  began  to  fear  she  had  estranged, 
perhaps  disgusted  him  by  that  tenderness  on 
the  night  they  parted,  which,  natural  as  it 
seemed  to  her  then,  appeared  to  her  now 
forward  and  unmaidenly.  On  the  rack  of 
this  dreadful  fancy  she  would  writhe  for 
hours,  until  the  damp    drops  stood   on  her 
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brow — evidences  of  the  agony  of  her  spirit, 
and  a  sort  of  apathetic  exhaustion  was  in 
mercy  sent,  as  it  often  is  when  the  victim 
has  suffered  to  the  very  extent  to  which  a 
human  creature  can  suffer  and  live.  But 
with  returning  strength  came  either  the 
same  maddening  fancies  or  some  others 
equally  torturing — at  one  time  she  felt  con- 
vinced he  had  met  with  some  dreadful  acci- 
dent, perhaps  he  was  lying  friendless  and 
dying  in  some  wild  Scottish  haunt,  to  which 
his  adventurous  spirit  had  led  him,  while 
grouse  shooting ;  perhaps,  but  that  was  too 
dreadful  to  dwell  upon,  perhaps  he  was 
already  dead.  Dead,  poor  Blanche.  She 
would  wring  her  hands  and  tear  her  hair, 
and  beat  her  breast  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room  at  the  very  thought;  and  almost 
shriek  as  fancy  presented  it  again  and  again, 
in  spite  of  all  that  Reason  would  do  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  folly  and  the  sin  of  such 
groundless  despair. 

No,  again  and  yet  again  the  dreadful 
vision  would  haunt  her.     She  saw  Trevor 
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Templeton— her  first  and  only  love— her 
frank,  her  noble,  her  beautiful  Trevor ;  he 
who  so  loved  her  ;  he  on  whose  arch  coral 
lips  and  in  whose  merry  sparkling  eyes  youth 
love,  and  hope,  seemed  ever  dawning  in  their 
j0y? — he  who  enjoyed  life  so  much,  and 
made  life  so  lovely  to  her  !  She  saw  him 
now  bleeding  to  death,  alone  in  some  wild 
spot  among  the  heather — struck  down  in 
his  glorious  youth  and  beauty  by  the  luck- 
less shot  of  some  one  of  the  many  friends 
he  loved.  She  thought  his  parched  lips 
murmured  <c  Blanche" — and  she  felt  in- 
clined to  rush  forth  and  roam  the  world  till 
she  had  heard  his  fate,  wept  over  his  dear 
remains  and  died  beside  him. 

To  this  dreadful  and  exciting  picture 
would  succeed  one  of  her  beloved  not  dying, 
but  dead,  stretched  out  on  some  humble 
pallet,  in  some  highland  hut,  his  beauty  and 
his  -purity  (his  purity!  "poor  Blanche") 
making  the  little  hovel  a  very  shrine  ;  those 
laughing  eyes,  so  glad  and  yet  so  softly  ten- 
der gently  closed  albeit  by  peasant  hands — 
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those  long  black  lashes  sweeping  the  cold 
damp  rigid  cheek — those  warm  and  rubied 
lips,  cold  and  blue — those  dear  hands,  mar- 
ble-like and  stiff  beside  him — that  fine  form 
stretched  to  its  full  length;  and  humble 
stranger  mountain  maidens  who  must  adorn 
him  even  in  death  strewing  hare-bells  and 
heather,  and  wild  roses  over  the  dear  and 
sacred  form  it  should  have  been  hers  to 
watch,  to  deck,  to  follow  to  the  grave  and 
then  to  share  its  narrow  bed. 

Luckily  for  Blanche's  reason,  these  dread- 
ful visions  were  put  to  flight  by  a  letter 
Captain  Beresford  received,  begging  him  to 
execute  some  little  commission,  and  desiring 
him  to  remember  him  most  kindly  to  his 
fair  friends  at  Ashton  lodge,  and  tell  them 
that  a  box  of  grouse  was  on  its  way  to  them. 
This  letter  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the 
imaginative  but  not  very  strong-mined 
Blanche  from  loosing  her  reason  through 
alarm  about  one  who,  while  she  was  living 
this  life  of  maddening  anxiety  and  wearing 
grief,    was  the  delight  of  a  gay  party  of 
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fast  young  men,  shooting  more  grouse,  ma- 
king love  to  more  highland  lassies,  walking 
more  miles,  telling  more  boasting  falehoods, 
spending  more  money,  and  drinking  more 
pale  ale,  brown  stout,  port,  sherry,  claret, 
and  champagne,  than  any  other  of  the  dis- 
sipated set  who  had  hired  an  old  Scotch 
castle  and  some  extensive  moors  between 
them  ;  and  to  think  that  women  should 
break  their  hearts,  or  lose  their  reason,  for 
such  sensual,  frivolous,  heartless  beings  as 
Trevor  Templeton. 

At  ease  about  his  safety — Blanche's 
feelings  underwent  a  change,  she  no  longer 
suffered  such  wild  and  frenzied  alarm — She 
no  longer  tortured  herself  with  pictures  of 
Trevor  dying  or  dead,  but  she  began  to 
think  he  had  ceased  to  love  her ;  and  in 
thinking  thus  she  did  not  blame  him  she 
only  blamed  herself — She  underrated  her 
person,  her  mind,  her  advantages  of  all 
kinds — She  looked  into  the  glass  which  in- 
stead of  the  Pysche  form  and  face  it  once 
reflected,  now  gave  back  eyes  sad  and  swol- 
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len,   pale   tear-stained    cheeks,  white  lips, 
neglected  hair,  a  form  bowed  down,  shrunken 
and  ill-drest — and  then  she  thought  why 
should  he  love  me  ?  when  I  was  happy  I 
might  look  lovely  in  my  own  eyes,  but  if  I 
had  been  really  so,  I    could  not  change  to 
this — Ah  !  doubtless  he  saw  I  had  no  real 
attractions  and  then  I  have  not  Penelope's 
varied  charms  of  manner,  or  Isabel's  gifted 
mind — I  see  myself  now  as  1  am,  a  plain, 
sullen,  gloomy,  stupid,  dowdy  girl,  and  per- 
haps that  is  what  Trevor  thinks  me,  and  he 
cannot  love  me,  and  only  pretended  to  do  so 
because  he  saw  I  loved  him  and  he  pitied 

me!" 

"  Pitied  me ! — Oh  that  I  could  die  and 

be  forgotten,  and  neither  Trevor  nor  any  one 
else  ever  know  what  vain  hopes  and  pre- 
sumptuous affection  for  one  so  far  above  me 
in  every  way,  had  sent  me  to'  the  grave." 

Had  not  Mrs  Ashton  been  entirely  and 
delightfully  engrossed  by  Penelope's  certain 
and  Isabel's  probable  advancement  in  life, 
she  would  have  been  uneasy  at  the  change 
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which  had  taken  place  in  Blanche— But 
she  had  settled  it  so  comfortably  in  her  own 
mind,  that  directly  Trevor  Templeton  was 
rector  of  lUchlands,  he  would  propose  for 
her  youngest  daughter,  that  she  had  no  mis- 
givings on  the  subject  except  that  some- 
times when  the  thought  of  Penelope  queen- 
ing it  at  Oak  Park,  and  Isabel  shining  forth 
as  Lady  Loftus,  she  half  regretted  that 
Blanche  should  not  make  a  more  brilliant 
match. — However,  she  consoled  herself  by 
thinking,  "Blanche sweet  and  lovely  as  she  is, 
has  not  Pen's  style  or  Isabel's  genius." 

"  She  is  all  heart,  and  all  that  heart  is 
Trevor's.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
shepherdess  in  Blanche  ;  and  in  the  end, 
Trevor  will  be  Sir  Trevor — and  the  living 
of  Richlands  is  worth  a  thousand  a-year  at 
least ;  besides,  I  dare  say  it  would  break 
both  their  hearts  to  be  parted  now.  I  have 
let  it  go  too  far  ;  Blanche  looks  quite 
poorly,  even  from  this  necessary  separation, 
while  poor  Trevor  is  reading  himself  ill 
for  his  degree ;  and  her  anxiety  about  the 
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result,  shows  how  much  she  loves  him.  Oh, 
no!  it  will  never  do  to  refuse  my  consent 
now  ;  besides,  if  it  is  not  a  grand  match, 
it  is  a  very  respectable  one — and  in  the 
end,  (though  old  Sir  Trevor  is  a  perfect 
Hercules)  she  will  be  Lady  Templeton. 
No,  I  must  be  content  with  Trevor  for 
Blanche.  For  a  love  match,  it  is,  by  no 
means,  to  be  despised." 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Akd  while  Blanche  is  breaking  Ler  heart, 
and  Isabel  losing  hers,  what  is  become  of 
The  Bride-Elect? 

From  her  letters,  (to  her  mother  and 
sisters)  few,  far  between,  and  never 
alluding  to  her  own  feelings  and  prospects, 
we  can  gather  little — so  let  us  hasten  to 
Brighton,  gentle  reader,  and  see  what 
we  can  see,  and  hear  what  we  can  hear. 

It  was  not  actually  in  Brighton,  but  a 
few  miles  beyond  Kemp-town,  that  old  Mrs. 
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Addington  had  a  marine  villa,  built  long 
before  Brighton  was  the  fashion;  and  before 
rows  of  houses  and  crescents  appeared  so 
sudden!}^,  that  one  fancied  they  had  come 
down  from  London  by  rail  at  night,  and 
settled  themselves  comfortably  before  the 
morning.  No.  '  Addington  Villa/ — for 
so  it  was  called — was  a  large,  low  rambling 
place,  most  substantially  built  in  the 
choicest  claret- coloured  bricks — a  fine  old 
specimen  of  brick-work  it  was — but  only 
to  be  seen  here  anl  there,  ivy  and  every 
other  parasite,  or  creeping  thing — made 
a  perfect  tapestry  outside  the  walls.  It 
stood  far  back  from  the  road,  in  extensive 
and  well  kept,  though  formal,  grounds,  and 
a  high  wall  prevented  the  curious  from 
staring  at  the  old  place. 

The  windows,  originally  small,  were 
much  darkened  by  the  creepers,  and  the 
impression,  on  entering  the  house,  was  a 
very  gloomy  one. 

The  furniture  washeavy  and  old-fashioned, 
yet   not  old  enough  to  be  interesting  from 
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antiquity.  It  did  not  belong  to  the  pic- 
turesque age  of  old  carved  oak  and  tapestry, 
but  to  that  of  high-backed  mahogany  chairs, 
black  horse-hair — an  age  when  lounging 
was  out  of  fashion — a  neat,  stiff,  busy, 
notable  age  ;  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Good;  and,  indeed,  his  profile, 
in  coloured  wax,  and  that  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte, his  consort,  held  the  place  now 
naturally  devoted  to  Victoria  and  Albert. 

Penelope  sadly  missed  all  the  new- 
fashioned  contrivances  for  lolling,  which 
abounded  in  her  mother's  elegant  and 
modish  little  abode. 

There  were  regiments  of  stiff,  old  family 
portraits — some  very  fine,  but  very  gloomy 
landscapes  in  oils  by  old  masters — dull 
pieces  of  still-life  by  Dutch  painters — and 
flowers  embroidered  in  faded  silks  on  satin 
once  white — and  now  yellow — proofs  of  the 
talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Addington's 
fair  fore-mothers.  But  all  these  ornaments 
were  gloomy  and  stiff,  so  were  the  large 
china    vases  and  jars,    the  carved    cocoa 
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nut  goblets,  rimmed  with  silver;  the  Indian 
screens;  the  japanned  cabinets,  and  tables. 
There  was  nothing  light,  bright,  or  glow- 
ing in  the  house  ;  but  then  there  was 
nothing  that  was  not  good — lasting  and 
genuine. 

Mrs.  Addington  had  an  objection  to 
plants  or  flowers  in  the  rooms.  She  had  an 
old-fashioned  notion  that  they  were  un- 
wholesome. Poor  Penelope,  who  so 
loved  flowers,  that  she  spent  half  her  time 
in  arranging  and  tending  them,  and  half 
her  pocket-money  in  buying  bouquets, 
plants,  seeds,  and  paying  gardeners,  missed 
these  *  summer  friends '  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  silly  even  to  herself;  but  then  they 
were  associated  with  early  days  and  early 
dreams.  Bernard  Brydges  doted  on 
flowers  (or  pretended  to  do  so).  She  had 
at  Ashton  Lodge  two  fine  myrtles,  and 
several  flourishing  geraniums,  slips  from 
treasured  bouquets  he  had  given  or  worn. 
Poor  loving  girl!  she  had  fancied  their 
growth  and  luxuriance  prophetic  of  good. 
C  2 
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She  did  not  know  that  while  inanimate 
plants  are  seldom  ungrateful  for  love  and 
care,  the  creature  that  glories  in  its  sensi- 
bility is,  of  all  creation,  the  most  thankless  ! 
(id est.,  the  sentimental  flirt;  the  man  of 
unmeaning  attentions,  Vhomme  aux  petits 
soins !)  But  to  Penelope  in  her  present 
state  of  mind,  the  absence  of  all  flowers, 
and  of  her  other  bright  favourites — birds, 
was  very  depressing.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
if  her  path  of  life  was  henceforth  to  yield 
none,  as  if  the  gay,  joyous  and  hopeful 
dawn  was  over,  and  the  day  had  set  in  dull 
and  smileless. 

Yes  !  the  absence  of  all  flowers,  all  birds, 
for  except  some  stuffed  bustards,  there  was 
not  a  plumed  or  winged  creature  at  Adding- 
ton  House — made  the  dark  old  house  seem 
to  her  like  a  prison — an  hotel,  or  a  lunatic 
asylum  ! — She  could  not  associate  any  idea 
of  home  with  a  place  where  there  were  to 
be  neither  plants,  birds,  nor  flowers — and  yet 
she  heard  that  her  intended  made  it  a  duty 
to  spend  all  his  disposable  time   with  his 
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mother,  at  Addington  House,  and  she  sym- 
pathised too  warmly  with  his  filial  feelings 
not  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  her 
duty,  and  ought  to  be  her  pleasure  to  pro- 
mote these  visits  and  to  accompany  him  in 
them. 

No  wonder  she  thought  as  she  cast  a 
glance  of  dejection  and  dismay  at  the  dull 
drawing-rooms  into  which  she  descended 
from  a  duller  bed-room  the  first  day  of  her 
visit,  no  wonder  poor  Dora  was  ready  to 
run  away  with  the  first  fortune-hunter  who 
asked  her — no  wonder  she  has  wept  herself 
almost  to  idiocy  in  this  retreat  of  dulness, 
and  Temple  of  Gloom  : — and  this  too,  only 
exchanged  for  their  family  vault  in  Rus- 
sel  Square,  where  they  have  contrived  in 
the  very  centre  of  life,  improvement  and 
luxury,  to  preserve  everything  as  it  was  left 
by  old  Sir  Guy  Addington  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  the  time  of  queen  Ann. 
And  how  drearily  in  keeping  with  the  house 
and  grounds  are  the  stiff,  prim,  old  servants 
and  their  solemn  austere  mistress  ! — Oh  for 
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my  own  sweet  home,  my  kind  dear  mother ! 
— my  fond  smiling  sisters  !  our  gay  walks ! 
nice  parties  !  pleasant  visitors  ! — and — 
but  if  I  think  of  Mm  my  tears  will  gush 
forth — and  my  wretched  bosom  will  throb, 
— and  cold  and  dull  as  they  are  they  are, 
very  scrutinizing;  and  to  be  watched  and 
commented  on  by  such  people  is  dread- 
ful— since  already  Mrs.  Addington  dislikes 
as  much  as  her  son  adores  me. — I  am  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  daughter  in  law  she  covets, 
Miss  Pelican,  so  well  read  in  Mrs.  Rundell — 
who  makes  all  her  father's  shirts,  and  her 
own  dresses,  although  she  has  twenty-thou- 
sand pounds  of  her  own,  and  wears  caps  and 
black  silk  dresses  without  flounces,  and  grey 
silk  for  full  dress,  and  a  large  watcb,  and  a 
white  shawl,  and  is  never  without  her  work 
basket,  and  never  loses  a  minute,  or  rather 
never  saves  one  from  paltry,  soulless  em- 
ployments— she  is  the  sort  of  daughter-in- 
law  to  delight  Mrs.  Addington,  and,  oh  ! 
how  I  wish  she  had  made  the  conquest  which 
will  make  me  so  assuredly  wretched — oh! 
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but  for  my  poor  mother !  and  my  portionless 
sisters  !  their  bright  hopes  now,  and  bitter 
disappointment  then — what  rapture  would 
it  be  to  me  to  break  this  galling  chain ! 

Such  were  the  reveries  of  the  Bride-Elect 
as  she  sat  watching  the  fine  summer  rain 
patter  down  the  small  panes  of  the  gloomy 
windows  and  collecting  on  the  festoons  of 
ivy,  drop  in  crystal  beads,  the  only  bright 
things  to  be  seen — and  even  these  strongly 
reminding  one  of  tears  ! 

Penelope  was  drest  for  dinner ;  and  out  of 
compliment  to  her  guest,  Mrs.  Addington 
who  had  never  cast  off  her  weeds,  had  put 
on  a  white  crape  turban  and  a  black  velvet 
dress,  and  made  an  effort  to  come  down  to 
dinner — She  was  very  cold,  stiff  and  formal 
in  her  address.  Sallow,  rather  hard-featured 
and  shewing  no  hair,  a  stiff  ruff  of  crimped 
white  crape  surrounded  her  throat,land  white 
crape  weepers  adorned  her  wrists — her  vel- 
vet dress  was  trimmed  with  crape  half  way 
up  the  skirt  and  her  whole  appearance  was 
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that  of  a  female  mule,  (if  such  things 
could  be)  at  a  state  funeral. 

Quiet  and  unimpassioned  as  she  seemed 
there  were  depths  of  jealous  emotion  stirred 
in  her  bosom,  as  she  gazed  at  the  light  and 
fashionable  attire,  the  graceful  nonchalance, 
the  easy  far  niente  and  the  delicate  and 
somewhat  haughty  loveliness  of  the  bride- 
elect  of  that  son,  in  whom  all  her  earthly 
hopes  and  affections  were  centred, 

Her  daughter  she  tolerated,  but  despised; 
her  son,  her  George,  she  loved  with  all  the 
volcanic  fire  of  a  nature  whose  exterior  was 
of  ice — she  not  only  loved,  but  looked  up  to 
him,  trusted  in,  depended  on,  clung  to  him ; 
and  now  she  felt,  as  all  such  mothers  must, 
that  the  entire  devotion  of  years,  the  watching 
which  had  begun  at  his  cradle,  and  the  ten- 
derness which  had  grown  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength,  the 
nights  spent  in  planning,  and  the  days  in 
working  for  him,  the  sickly  childhood,  and 
delicate  youth,  which  she  had  risked  her  own 
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health  and  life  to  tend— all  these  were  as 
nothing  now,  in  the  balance  with  one  smile 
from  those  somewhat  scornful  lips,  one  coy 
glance  from  those  sunny  eyes ! 

The  Mother  and  the  Bride  Elect ! — they 
formed  a  curious  contrast  as  they  sat  both 
in  what  was  meant  to  be  dinner  dress, 
awaitingDoraand  four  o'clock,  at  which  hour, 
punctual  to  a  minute,  Mrs.  Addington  left 
her  cold  and  solemn  drawing-room,  for  her 
colder  and  more  solemn  dining-room. 

Mrs.  Addington  clad  as  we  have  des- 
cribed, sat  erect  at  her  small  work-table 
knitting  stockings  for  her  son.  He  had 
never  worn  any  stockings,  but  of  her  kuit- 
ting,  and  doubtless  as  habit  is  second  nature 
he  would  not  have  liked  any  others — Poor 
Mother !  She  took  a  pride  in  making  all 
his  shirts  too,  his  flannel  waistcoats,  hem- 
ming his  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  cravats, 
mending  his  gloves,  and  even  knitting  his 
garters. 

Every  thing  too,  she  marked  for  him  her- 
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self,  not  with  slovenly  marking  ink,  but 
neat  red  marking  cotton. 

Much  as  she  coveted  a  notable  wife  for 
her  George,  it  would  have  broken  her  heart  to 
see  that  wife  usurping  the  office  she  had 
held  for  five  and  forty  years, that  of  needle- 
woman to  her  son.  Her  own  maid  Carp, 
was  the  only  person  allowed  to  set  one 
stitch  in  any  of  "  Master  George's  things ;" 
and  then  only  under  her  minute  inspection, 
and  when  extreme  pain  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  ply  her  needle — so  that  he 
should  want  for  nothing.  Yes,  much  as  she 
disapproved  of  such  a  mere  fine  lady  as  she 
considered  Penelope,  it  would  have  been 
a  greater  trial  to  her  to  see  Miss  Pelican 
installing  herself  as  needle-woman,  in  ordi- 
nary to  her  future  husband. 

We  have  said  the  two  ladies  formed  a 
curious  contrast — Mrs.  Addington  not  yet 
well  enough  for  "  band,  gusset,  and  seam,  " 
to  say  nothing  of  the  finer  mysteries  of 
button-holes,  plying  her  strong  needles  with 
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the  ease  and  dexterity  of  five-and-forty 
years'  practice,  and  occasionally  peering  dis- 
approvingly over  her  spectacles  at  the  young 
Bride  Elect, — who  tried  to  lounge  on  one 
of  the  stiff  settees  of  the  last  century,  and 
was  with  white  and  taper  ringers  sparkling 
with  cheap  but  gay  rings,  crochetting  a  net 
for  her  black  hair  of  scarlet  chenille  and 
gold  twist, — a  similar  one  of  blue  chenille 
and  silver,  was  now  placed  coquettishly  at 
the  back  of  her  pretty  head,  and  the  tassels 
hung  on  her  fair  shoulders  mingling  with 
a  few  black  ringlets  which,  (  the  hair  being 
looped  up  in  front)  fell  gracefully  behind 
the  head.  A  light  blue  barege  dress  with 
seven  flounces  and  a  delicate  white  lace  jacket 
with  blue  knots  of  ribbon,  formed  a  very 
pretty,  becoming,  and  fashionable  demi-toi- 
lette  ;  the  arm  was  bare  to  the  elbow,  round 
which  the  wide  soft  lace  hung,  and  a  fanci- 
ful little  mitten  of  blue  and  silver,  and  a 
pair  of  turquoise  bracelets  completed  her 
attire.  Her  little  foot  peeped  out  now  and 
then  in   an  open-work  silk  stocking,  and 
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a  pretty  slipper  of  brocaded  blue  silk,  and 
contrasting  with  Mrs.  Addington's  large 
useful  feet,  in  black  lambs-wool  stockings 
and  guilted  black  silk  high-lows,  completed 
the  contrast  between  the  two  badies. 

"  It  is  a  pity  observed  Penelope  that  you 
are  so  far  from  Brighton/' 

u  Why  so  I"    Asked  the  old  lady  curtly. 

"Because  you  see  nothing  of  what  is 
going  on/' 

u There  is  nothing  going  on  that  I  wish  to 
see." 

Penelope  suppressed  a  half  scornful  smile. 

Mrs.  Addington  fearing  she  had  been 
rather  harsh  and  abrupt  to  her  son's  beloved 
one,  said  kindly  "  Of  course  young  people 
like  to  see  as  much  as  they  can,  but  the  less 
I  see  of  what  is  going  on  the  better  pleased 
I  am/' 

Penelope,  who  had  been  rather  piqued, 
made  no  answer. 

11  What  is  it  you  wish  to  see,  my  dear 
Miss  Ash  ton  ? 

44  The  visitors,  the  equipages,  the  beaux, 
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the  belles,  the  figures  of  fashion,  and  the 
figures  of  fun,  the  picturesque,  and  the  gro- 
tesque. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  care 
much  about  any  of  these  things  ;  but  surely 
they  form  the  chief,  nay,  the  sole  attrac- 
tions of  a  watering  place." 

"  To  me  they  form  its  chief  draw-backs  ; 
the  attraction  of  the  sea-side  to  me  is  the 
grand  and  lovely  ocean, — ever  changing  yet 
still  the  same — the  thrilling  sound  of  the 
distant  waves — the  varied  and  sparkling 
beauties  of  sands  or  shingles — the  giant 
rocks  or  stately  cliffs — the  freshness  of  the 
marine  breeze — the  seclusion  of  some  marine 
abode,  far  enough  from  the  resort  of  folly 
and  fashion,  to  be  almost  a  solitude — that 
is  my  beau  ideal  of  the  sea-side/' 

"  Weil  that  you  have  realized'/'  said 
Tenelope  with  a  half  sigh — 

"  But  if  you  find  it  dull  my  dear,  you 
and  Dora  can  order  the  carriage  when  you 
like,  and  drive  into  the  centre  of  all  the 
gaieties  of  Brighton — to-day  it  has  been  too 
wet — no  butterflies  are  abroad  I  am  sure — 
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but  to-morrow — you  can  either  ride  or 
drive — and  go  on  the  pier  and  hear  the 
band  and  visit  the  libraries — I  believe  those 
are  the  great  amusements  of  Brighton,  the 
serious  pursuits  of  the  idle  and  the  vain." 

"  Well,  at  the  risk  of  ranking  with  them  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  your  permission — " 

'k  What  is  that  you  are  making  Miss 
Ash  ton  r 

"  A  net  for  the  hair — do  you  like  it?" 

"  I  like  the  hair  much  better  without  it.' 

"  Why  so?" 

(i  To  me  it  has  a  jaunty  coquettish  air, 
which  I  think  better  avoided — " 

"  That  is  just  what  it  is  meant  to  have — " 

"  Then  it  succeeds  admirably." 

"  Tant  mieuw — may  I  ask  in  my  turn 
what  you  are  knitting?" 

"  Stockings  for  George — "  and  drawing 
herself  up  while  a  colour  flushed  her  sallow 
cheek  ,  she  added  "  George  has  never  worn 
any  stockings  but  those  I  have  knitted — " 

"  Indeed  and — 

"  I  see  what  your  face  asks  though  your 
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tongue  declines  to  translate  it — You  mean, 
when  I  am  no  more — when  the  hands  that 
for  five  and  forty  years  have  gladly,  proudly 
worked  for  him,  are  cold  and  stiff — what 
will  he  do  V3 

ct  Oh  no!  my  dear  Mrs.  Addington,"  said 
Tenelope  whose  good  heart  sent  tears  to  her 
eyes  at  this  sudden  indication  of  deep  feel- 
ing in  one  so  calm. 

(i  You  did  ! — perhaps  unconsciously,  but 
yet  most  certainly — and  very  naturally  too, 
and  morestill  you  thought,  shall  I  theyoung, 
and  the  accomplished,  the  gaily  idle  Bride 
Elect,  be  expected,  as  his  wife,  to  follow  the 
example  of  this  old  fashioned  thrifty  mother 
and  ply  these  delicate  fingers  in  drudgery 
like  this  ? — or  be  subjected  to  the  degra- 
ding and  derogatory  comparison,  sure  to  be 
made  by  a  spoiled  son — between  the  in- 
dustrious mother  and  the  idle  wife  ;  lend 
me  your  arm  and  I  will  answer  you." 

Penelope  rose  and  with  a  tender  defe- 
rence which  became  her  far  better  than  her 
gay  nonchalance,  lent  her  aid,  and   accom- 
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panied  Mrs.  Adding  ton— who  took  from  her 
pocket  a  bundle  of  keys — when  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  a  corridor,  they  entered 
first  a  small  ante-room,  also  locked — and 
then  a  large  sort  of  store-room,  fitted  up 
with  drawers  and  presses  and  aired  by  a 
stove — 

"  Open  the  shutters  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Addington. 

Penelope  obeyed — 

The. keys  were  again  in  requisition — first 
a  chest  of  drawers,  labelled  u  Stockings" 
was  unlocked,  and  there  Penelope  saw, 
knitted  by  the  thin  worn  fingers  of  her 
companion,  several  dozens  of  stockings 
neatly  marked — others  contained  stores  of 
shirts — flannel  waistcoats,  pocket  handker- 
chiefs and  cravats — all  made  by  herself  and 
ready  for  wear. 

11  While  I  am  spared,"  said  the  old  lady* 
"  I  shall  continue  adding  to  that  store — 
and  a  blessing  to  my  own  heart  comes  with 
every  stitch  I  set,  when  I  think  those  stitches 
will  contribute  to  his  comfort  and  warmth, 
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when  I  am  cold  for  ever—  All  I  ask  of  his 
Bride  Elect,  is,  when  I  resign  my  office,  to 
see  that  the  works  of  a  life  are  not  scat- 
tered abroad  ;  and  that  my  labour  of  love 
is  kept  in  repair — will  you  promise  me 
this,  Miss  Ashton — It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  her  he  has  chosen  ! — " 

Before  the  somewhat  ungracious  close  of 
the  sentence,  Penelope  had  been  inclined  to 
burst  into  tears,  and  throw  herself  into  that 
devoted  Mother's  arms — but,  the  last  words 
checked  her  feelings, — they  implied  that  it 
was  a  duty  entailed  upon  her,  by  her  good 
fortune  in  being  honored  by  Mr.  Addington's 
choice. 

"  She  coldly  answered,  "If  I  am  to  be  the 
mistress  of  your  son's  household,  Madam, 
all  his  property  will  be  my  care,  and  more 
especially  that  which  you  now  recommend 
to  my  attention — " 

"  Oh,  you  know  very  well  my  dear,  that 
Mr.  Addington's  mind  is  quite  made  up, 
and  that   your   prospects  are  as  certain  as 
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those  of  woman  can  be  in  this  world  of 
chance  and  change — p 

"  I  did  not  allude,"  said  Penelope  coloring, 
"to  any  chance  of  Mr.  A  ddingtoris  changing 
his  mind, — 1 — " 

u  Oh  no,  I  am  sure  you  did  not,  you  know, 
you  must  know  that  he  is  the  soul  of  truth 
amd  honor,  I  never  knew  him  even  as  a 
child,  a  boy,  break  his  word,  or  tell  a  lie, 
you  are  here  as  his  Bride-Elect — he  has 
offered  you  what  a  Queen  might  envy  you — 
the  first  love  of  a  princely  heart;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  die  rather,  than  prove  false 
to  a  woman  who  loves  and  trusts  him, 
unless  indeed  she  proved  unworthy  or 
untrue,  and  then  of  course  he  would  rather 
die  than  wed  her  !  " 

"  The  dinner  is  served  Madam,"  said  the 
old  butler,  approaching  at  this  moment,  and 
interrupting  a  somewhat  haughty  reply 
which  rose  to  Penelope's  lips — 

Mrs.  Addington  quite  unconscious,  in 
her  blind  devotion  to  her  son,  that  she  could 
propably  have  misunderstood    Penelope   or 

/ 
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given  her  the  slightest  offence,  took  the  arm 
of  her  now  somewhat  sullen  guest,and  repaired 
at  once  to  the  dining  room,  where  Dora 
soon  joined  them. 

Poor  Dora  !  her  eyes  were  very  red  for 
the  sight  of  her  brother's  intended,  re- 
minded her  of  her  own  early  and  lost  chance 
of  matrimony,  if  not  happiness; — cthey  are 
not  always  the  same  thing  though  some 
people  seem  to  think  so' — and  not  only 
had  she  shed  many  tears,  but  she  had  been 
writing  in  a  medallion  shaped  like  a  heart 
and  about  the  size  of  half-crown,  the  con- 
fession of  a  broken  heart;  this  she  intended 
to  have  set  in  gold  and  black  enamel, 
and  to  present  to  Penelope  on  her  wedding 
day.  It  was  a  great  curiosity  of  caligraphy, 
but  we  have  all  seen  such  in  our  school-days 
when  it  was  a  triumph  of  penmanship, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  adept  in  the  art,  to 
write  the  Lord's  prayer,  in  a  circle  the  size 
of  a  sixpence.  It  was  much  greater  to 
get  the  weak  and  verbose  confessiuiis  of  a 
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broken  heart,  into  a  space  more  than  treble 
that  size. 

Poor  Dora  hearing  from  her  maid,  that 
Miss  Ash  ton  had  made  an  elegant  toilet,  for 
dinner,  had  determined  not  to  be  behind 
her  in  that  respect — she  did  not  understand 
the  delicate  shade  of  demie-toiiette  given  by 
the  lace  jacket  and  chenille  hair  net,  nor 
did,  her  maid,  who  had  never  lived  in  any 
other  family,  than  that  of  Mrs.  Addington. 

Hearing  Miss  Ashton  was  in  blue  silk, 
she  saw  no  reason,  why  she  should  not  ap- 
pear in  pink  satin — and  so  having  a  dinner 
dress  of  that  material,  as  good  as  new,  and 
made  ten  years  before,  she  arrayed  herself 
in  it,  with  a  wreath  of  pink  roses  in  her 
hair  ;  long  white  kid  gloves  and  pink 
shoes — 

Penelope  drew  largely  on  her  good 
breeding  and  good-feeling  to  repress  a 
smile  when  Dora  entered.  The  dress, 
alas !  was  made  in  the  graceless  days  of 
short  and  scanty  skirts,  high  waists, 
and    huge    gigots  ;    and    such    a    figure 
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«s  Dora  presented,  appeared  to  an  elegante 
of  the  present  day,  hideous  and  ludicrous 
"  exceedingly.5'  Her  hair,  too,  was  dressed, 
as  she  remembered  Monsieur  Vanille  had 
dressed  it  for  her  when  she  first  wore  that 
pink  satin  at  a  dinner-party  of  her  mother's 
in  Russel  Square,  elaborately  crepe  in  front, 
and  high  bows  crowned  with  the  wreath 
behind,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  her  head  ; 
this  lofty  fabric  being  surmounted  by  a 
richly  carved  and  enormous  Indian  comb. 

Mrs.  Addington  knew  and  cared  nothing 
about  fashion.  She  had  never  troubled 
herself  much  about  it  in  her  youth;  but  of 
late  years  she  had  seen  and  heard  nothing 
on  the  subject,  therefore  she  was  not  aware 
that  Dora,  who  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
had  been  arrayed  thus  by  Carbon  and 
Vanille,  and  pronounced  by  all  her  friends 
to  be  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  would 
now,  had  she  shown  herself  at  the  Opera, 
or  a  play,  have  set  the  house  in  a  roar. 

There  was  a  conscious  air  of  supreme 
grandeur  in  poor  Dora,  which  added  not  a 
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little  to  the  absurdity  of\  her  tout  ensemble. 
Generally  she  wore  her  hair  d  la  Ninon, 
just    as  she  had  done  in  those  bright  days 

when    Ensign had   stolen   one    of  its 

sandy  curls  ;  her  dress  was  usually  very 
simple  and  girlish,  and  her  manner  quiet, 
shy,  and  nervous  ;  her  carriage  rather 
shuffling  and  bent,  but  now  the  idea  that 
she  had  out-done  the  elegant  Bride-Elect — 
conquered  her  with  her  own  weapons — beat 
her  at  her  own  game — an  opinion  which  her 
maid  shared  with  her — gave  a  red  fire  to  her 
weak  eyes — sent  a  flush  to  her  cheek,  and 
caused  her  to  draw  herself  up,  and  almost 
to  strut  into  the  room. 

The  butler  and  footman  were  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  the  lady  and  her  maid.  Their 
1  young  mistress,'  as  they  from  the  force  of 
habit  continued  to  call  Miss  Addington, 
had  to  their  taste  quite  cut  out  the  gay 
1  Londoner/  who,  in  the  words  of  the  foot- 
man, seemed  a  hulf-an-half  sort  of  a  thing 
compared  to  such  a  regular  c  out  and  outer 
as  Miss  Dora,  by  the  aid  of   her  own   re- 
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sources  and  her  maid's  skill,  now  ap- 
peared. 

The  dinner  passed  off  heavily  enough  ; 
the  little  interest  Penelope's  kind  though 
unchastened  heart  had  begun  to  take  in  the 
mother's  proud  devotion  to  her  good  son, 
had  been  completely  checked  by  her  tact- 
less and  palpable  over-estimate  of  his  ad- 
vantages and  under-estimate  of  the  Bride- 
Elect's. 

u  How  I  shall  be  throwing  myself  away, 
in  spite  of  all  the  pecuniary  advantages  of 
my  marriage,  on  people  who  really  think 
this  middle-aged,  common-place,  matter-of- 
fact  Banker  is  iu  everything  my  superior, 
and  that  his  condescending  to  marry  me,  is 
the  most  astounding  good  luck  that  ever 
befel  a  demoiselle  a  marier.  How  absurd 
this  delusion  of  his  mother's,  which  in- 
terested me  at  first,  appears  to  me  now — and 
yet,  whispered  conscience,  were  it  Bernard's 
mother  spake  and  acted  thus,  could  I  blame 
or  ridicule  her  !  should  I  think  any  devotion 
she  felt  extreme — any   admiration  of  tiers 
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for  him  ridiculous — should  I  wonder  that 
she  thought  no  woman  worthy  of  him — her 
elegant,  her  beautiful,  her  enchanting  one! 
And  in  that  old  woman's  eyes,  George  Ad- 
dington,  besides  his  sterling  good  qualities, 
has  every  other  charm  and  excellence — 
Ah !  the  great  error  is  in  my  utter  indif- 
ference to  him — if  I  loved  him  I  should  love 
his  mother  all  the  better  for  her  absurd 
devotion  to  him." 

After  dinner,  as  the  rain  still  continued 
unabated.  The  ladies  adjourned  from  the 
stiff  and  gloomy  dining-room,  and  sate  in 
the  drawing-room,  only  one  shade  less  dim 
and  dreary.  It  was  a  damp,  cold  evening, 
and  in  Penelope's  comfortable  home,  where 
self-denial  was  little  thought  of,  and  never 
'practised,  cheerful  fires  would  have  been 
kindled  in  dressing-rooms,  dining  and 
drawing-rooms.  But  Mrs.  Addington  had 
rules  even  in  such  matters,  which  were 
sacred  as  principles  to  her.  She  never 
began  fires  till  Lord  Mayor's  day,  nor  al- 
lowed any  to  be  lighted   after   Valentine's 
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day — so  that  before  the  9th  of  November 
and  after  the  14  th  of  February — how  ever 
damp,  cold,  or  even  bitter  the  weather 
might  be — she,  though  an  invalid,  would 
not  allow  a  fire  to  be  lighted  even  in  her 
own  bed- room.  Penelope  shivered  as  she 
glanced  at  the  bright  steel  bars,  which 
looked  as  if  no  fire  ever  had  been  kindled,  or 
ever  was  to  be  kindled,  within  them  ;  an 
elaborate  piece  of  lace-work,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Coburg  apron  of  delicately  cut  silver 
paper,  the  work  of  the  Curate's  daughter, 
adorned  the  grate;  and  the  fender,  fire-irons, 
and  whole  affair  were  as  cold,  bright, 
polished,  and  disagreeable,  as  a  sarcastic 
wit. 

Penelope  shuddered  slightly   as   she  en- 
tered the  comfortless  room,  and  said, 

il  A  fire  would  be  very  pleasant  this  cold 
and  wretched  evening,  Mrs.  Addington." 

u  A  fire,  Miss  Ashton !"    said   Mrs.   Ad- 
dington, "  a  fire  in  July  !" 

a  Yes  ;  why  not  %     It  does   not  matter 

VOL.    II.  D 
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what  month  it  is,  but  only  what  weather  it 
is,  in  my  opinion." 

"  There  we  differ,  most  decidedly,"  said 
Mrs.  Addington,  drawing  herself  up  as  if 
her  guest  had  said  something  of  a  very 
questionable  nature  indeed. 

"On  what  principle  V1  asked  Penelope, 
gently,  and  smiling  a  little,  perhaps  in 
derision.  "  Do  you  think  it  wrong  to  have 
a  fire  lighted  in  July  if  it  is  cold  weather, 
Mrs.  Addington  V3 

a  On  the  principle,  my  dear  Miss  Ash- 
ton,  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  make  the  long 
established  rules  and  discipline  of  a  house- 
hold subservient  to  a  weak  and  culpable 
self-indulgence.  Then  again  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  wrong  for  a  trifling  and 
questionable  gratification  to  oneself,  to 
entail  on  others,  great  additional  trouble. 
And  again,  that,  if  in  seasons,  when  ail 
good  housekeepers  forbid  fires,  people  really 
feel  so  cold  as  to  be  quite  uncomfortable, 
(which  I  doubt)  a  shawl,  or  a  little  gentle 
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exercise  is  a  much  more  desirable  way  of 
getting  warm,  than  destroying  the  result 
of  the  house-maid's  hard  labour,  and  the 
object  of  her  honest  pride,  by  lighting  a 
fire,  which,  as  soon  as  it  burns  well,  you 
would  wish  extinguished,  since,  lam  certain, 
it  never  is  really  cold  enough  in  July  to 
make  a  fire  desirable." 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Adding  - 
ton/'  said  Penelope,  "  I  will  take  one  of 
your  excellent  hints,  and  run  up  stairs  for 
a  shawl,"  by  this  time  she  was  very  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  presence  of,  in  her 
opinion,  the  most  disagreeable  old  person  in 
the  world. 

"  Do,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Addington, 
with  the  benignity  of  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
who  thinks  she  has  made  a  convert. 
'•  Something  may  be  made  of  her  yet,"  said 
Mrs.  Addington  to  herself,  as  she  recom- 
menced her  knitting.  "  She  has  been 
terribly  spoilt — spoilt  by  a  fond  and  silly 
mother ;  but  a  little  discipline  will  make 
her  quite  another  creature.  I  see  exactly 
D  2 
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how  to  manage  her,  and  I  shall  give 
George  some  good  advice  on  the  subject ; 
fires  indeed  !  fires  in  July." 

Meanwhile,  cold,  desolate,  offended, 
dispirited,  disgusted  with  the  present,  and 
disheartened  about  the  future,  the  Bride- 
Elect  reached  her  own  room  ;  the  rain  still 
beat  against  the  windows,  and  all  she  could 
see  without,  were  dripping  trees  and  sodden 
lawns  and  walks  ;  a  large  silk  travelling 
wrapper,  lined  with  sable,  was  hanging  in 
her  wardrobe  ;  she  drew  it  round  her, 
thrust  her  feet  into  some  warm  slippers,  and 
threw  herself  into  an  old  high-backed 
arm-chair,  clothed  in  dimity.  It  was  a 
very  uncomfortable  chair,  and  the  scene 
without  and  within  was  gloomy  enough. 

The  haughty  Bride-Elect  was  for  once 
fairly  unnerved  ;  she  closed  her  eyes  to 
shut  out  the  dismal  prospect,  and  tears  stole 
down  her  cheeks.  She  hid  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  communed  with  her- 
self. 

u  Can  I,"  she  said,    c«  endure  a  life  of 
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days  like  this?  and  will  not  the  presence  of 
an  unloved  husband  add  to  the  gloom  and 
desolation  of  the  scene?  Could  mamma — 
could  my  sisters  wish  me  to  purchase,  by 
a  life  of  misery  and  ennui,  a  brilliant  esta- 
blishment for  myself,  and  its  attendant  ad- 
vantages for  them?  True,  when  I  am 
married,  I  shall  be,  I  suppose,  mistress  of 
my  own  house  ;  but  even  of  that  I  am  not 
certain.  His  first  engouement  over,  this 
dictatorial  disciplinarian,  who  has  swayed 
him  for  half  a  century,  may  have  far  more 
power  over  him  than  I  have— influence  him 
against  my  mother  and  sisters — arrange  to 
live  with  us — and  thus  I  shall  have  per- 
jured myself — sold  myself,  degraded  my- 
self— as  every  woman  does  who  marries  for 
money,  and  be  outwitted  in  the  end.  Oh, 
for  a  cottage  with  the  man  1  love — a  chalet 
in  Switzerland — a  vine-covered  hut  in 
Italy,  such  as  I  have  so  often  heard  him 
describe  in  language  so  beautiful,  my  heart 
ached  at  it.  I  will  not  wed  this  man — 
Surely,  if  Bernard   hears   I   have  rejected 
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him — and  well  he  will  know  why — if  he 
sees  that  I  have  scorned  his  thousands  a-year, 
and  yet  would  accept  with  joy  the  smallest 
pittance  with  him — he  will  offer  me  that 
pittance — and  yet  I  know  not — He  so 
loathes  poverty,  he  so  dreads  the  thought 
of  seeing  the  woman  he  loves  want  for  any- 
thing. He  could  bear  any  privation  him- 
self— dear,  dear  Bernard  ! — How  can  I  con- 
vince you  that  I  would  rather  share  a 
prison  with  you,  than  a  palace  with  any 
other  man  !" 

Fond,  foolish  woman  !  guilty  and  yet 
innocent  Bride-Elect!  Bernard  is  not  so 
fond  of  prisons — his  whole  study  is  how 
he  can  indulge  every  taste  and  every  whim, 
and  yet  avoid  one — Bernard  dotes  on 
palaces,  and  would,  in  his  own  mean,  cold 
heart  prefer  a  palace  with  the  pig-faced 
lady  of  nursery  renown  to  a  prison  with 
you,  though  he  does  admire  you  intensely, 
and  loves  you  as  much  as  his  narrow  heart 
can  love  anything  but  himself — but  self  is 
his  idol,  and   self-advancement  his  being's 
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end  and  aim — i  self-gratification/  as  long  as 
it  does  not  interfere  with  '  self-advance- 
?nent.'  Such  is  his  war-cry  in  the  battle 
of  life,  and  therefore  he  indulged  himself  in 
the  dangerous  luxury  of  your  society,  and 
the  delight  of  flirting  with  you,  till  he  saw 
you  were  ready  for  a  sacrifice  you  expected 
him  to  share,  and  till  he  began  to  find  it 
was  growing  very  difficult  to  live  without 
you.  To  live  with  you  on  £300  a-year 
was  of  course  quite  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  pain  to  give  you  up,  but  to  give  up 
Stultz,  Hoby,  Verey,  et  cetera  omnibus, 
would  be  greater  pain  still — besides,  could 
he,  disinterested  lover  !  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  a  match  for  her  he  loved  1  The  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Addington  with  ten-thousand 
a-year,  what  influence  will  she  not  possess  ! 
She  must  ever  feel  an  interest  in  the  heroic 
lover  who  sacrificed  himself  to  ensure  her 
advancement.  And  Addington  will  be  in 
Parliament — perhaps  ere  long  a  Peer — all 
he  wants  is  a  lovely,  clever,  ambitious  wife, 
and  then  poor  Bernard,  the   first  forsaken 
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love,  will  gently  remind  her  of  former  days, 
and  of  his  broken  heart — and  perhaps  a 
lucrative  sinecure,  or  a  good  appointment, 
may  be  found  to  bind  it  up  ! — unless  en 
attendant  he  can  make  a  good  match  him- 
self— perhaps  some  city  heiress  met  with  at 
the  wealthy  Addingtons\ 

While  Penelope  is  weeping  over  the  past 
in  her  cold  room  at  Addington  Lodge, 
Bernard  is  thus  planning  for  the  future, 
over  a  bright  fire  in  the  best  hotel,  at  Wor- 
thing, his  slippered  feet  on  the  fender, — his 
table  drawn  close  to  the  hearth,  and  on  that 
table  a  choice  little  dessert  and  a  bottle  of 
fine  old  port  ! 

Poor  Penelope  !  oh,  that  you  could  look 
into  that  room — and  better  still  that  you 
could  look  into  his  heart — 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE   TEA-TABLE, 


Mrs.  Addington  was  presiding  at  her  old 
fashioned  tea-table,  round  which  she  always 
expected  the  family  to  assemble,  and  cer- 
tainly if  the  excellent  tea,  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  our  grandmothers  drank  in  the 
good  old  time  before  the  East  India  Com- 
pany lost  its  charter — and  when  captains 
of  East  Indiamen  were  kings,  half  mercan- 
cantile  and  half  marine — and  were  received 
with  royal  salutes — yes,  from  that  same 
D  5 
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house  which  had  supplied  Sir  Guy — of 
blessed  memory — still  tame  the  genuine 
enlivening  tea — made  to  perfection,  it  sent 
a  balmy  and  a  cordial  spirit  into  poor 
Penelope's  desolate  heart — After  the  second 
cup,  she  no  longer  felt  cold  or  gloomy,  she 
threw  off  her  shawl,  praised  the  rich  cream, 
the  delicious  buttered  toast,  and  hot  cake, 
and  felt  a  little  comfortable  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  been  at  Addington  lodge. 
Dora  presided  over  a  coffee  table — she 
had  never  forgotten  Ensign  B — s  passion 
for  coffee — coffee  Mrs.  -Addington  despised 
as  a  modern  innovation,  while  Dora  scorned 
tea  as  ridiculed  in  former  days  by  Ensign 
B — ,  who  had  drawn  a  caricature  of  a  tea- 
party  of  old  maids  and  their  cats.  It  was 
not  very  original,  nor  was  it  well  drawn, 
but  it  was  done  by  "  Edwin,"  B —  and  Dora 
would  not  have  parted  with  it,  pale  and 
crumpled  as  it  was,  after  a  struggle  for  it 
with  Ensign  B —  for  its  possession,  no  not 
for  the  finest  and  most   finished  picture  in 
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the  possession  of  Her  Majesty,  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  himself. 

Mrs.  Addington  was  pleased  that  the 
Bride  Elect  liked  tea  in  general,  and  her  tea 
in  particular,  she  thought  it  looked  domestic 
and  comfortable — and  foreboded  good  u  to 
dear  George — that  darling  boy,  so  liked,  so 
enjoyed  his  tea — a  wife  who  did  not  care 
for  tea,  and  thought  the  tea  table  a  bore, 
would  rob  George  of  one  of  his  greatest 
comforts — "  she  looked  at  Penelope  through 
her  spectacles,  almost  affectionately,  as  she 
so  smilingly  asked  for  a  third  cup,  and  con- 
trasted her  animated  sociability  at  the  tea- 
table,  with  Dora's  vapid  and  tearful  abstrac- 
tion over  her  distant  and  solitary  coffee- 
tray — not  solitary  to  her,  for  the  ghost  of 
ensign  Edwin  B.  sate  beside  her  there — 
handed  her  the  sugar,  poured  in  the  cream 
and  whispered  again,  the  well  remembered, 
fondly  treasured  words,  "  Sweets  to  the 
sweet." 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  that,  "  the 
house-dog's  honest  bark/' was  heard — wheels 
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approached — the  servants  caught  the  sound 
— voices  and  lights  came  forth — the  door 
bell  rang — pale  old  Mrs.  Addington  flushed 
crimson  with  surprise  and  joy — rose  with 
the  rapture  of  fifteen,  and  exclaiming — 

a  It  is  George !  I  know  his  ring  I*  hur- 
ried to  the  door. 

Dora  burst  into  tears  as  drawing  near 
Penelope  she  said — 

"How  calm  you  are.  If  that  were 
Edwin — Edwin  my  loved,  my  lost  one,  I 
should  die  of  joy. ; 

"  And  were  it  Edwin  to  me,"  thought 
Penelope — u  my  blood,  which  now  seems 
curdled  in  my  heart,  would  rush  to  my 
cheeks  to  welcome  him."  But  all  the  same, 
she  rose,  and  with  a  well-acted,  graceful, 
half  shy  e?npressement,  seemed  to  wait  till 
he  could  disengage  himself  from  his 
mother's  fond  embrace. 

This  he  was  very  anxious  to  do,  for  he 
was  deeply  in  love — but  yet  the  force  of 
habit  prevailed  even  over  that  of  passion — 
he  had  been  so  accustomed   to   make  his 
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mother  first  in  everything,  and  care  for  her 
feelings,  and  deference  and  attention  to 
her,  were  so  habitual  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  put  her  aside  hurriedly,  even  though 
his  blooming  Bride  Elect,  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  stood  blushingly  awaiting  his  em- 
brace. 

"  And  my  bride  that  is  to  be,  mother," 
he  said,  gently  unclasping  her  hands  which 
were  locked  round  his  arm.  "  I  have  not 
yet  asked  her  how  she  is." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot,"  said  Mrs.  Addington, 
with  a  sort  of  mournful  and  proud  resig- 
nation, returning  to  her  arm  chair,  "  of 
course  I  am  no  longer  first." 

But  her  son  heard  not  or  heeded  not  this 
injustice.  He  thought  himself  privileged 
now  to  rush  up  to  Penelope,  fold  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  cover  her  blushing  face  with 
kisses — and  though  she  struggled  to  free 
herself  and  said — 

"  Mr.  Addington  !  George  !  dont !  pray 
let  me  go."  He  only  kissed  and  hugged 
her  the  more. 
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This  was  too  much  for  Dora,  she  rushed 
out  of  the  room  in  screaming  hysterics — 
followed  only  by  her  maid,  who,  with  a 
truly  feminine  curiosity  as  to  the  meeting 
of  the  lovers — was  hovering  about  the  half- 
open  door,  under  pretence  of  seeing  to 
Master  George's  luggage,  and  who  of  course 
followed  her  maddened  mistress  to  Ler 
maiden  bower,  to  burn  feathers — sprinkle 
can  dc-colcpic — unlace  the  pink  satin  bod- 
dice — sigh  over  her,  weep  with  her,  ejacu- 
late— 

"  Poor  dear  young  lady !  no  wonder,  you 
as  ought  kng  ago  to  have  been  a  Bride 
Elect,  your  blessed  self,  of  course  it  was 
too  much  to  see  them  appy  together,  and 
your  beautiful  young  hcfficer  in  his  hearly 
grave,  and  your  poor  heart  broked  in  twain 
— but  lor  Miss — if  I  was  you  I'd  steal  a 
march  on  em  yet,  Hensign  Hedwin  E — 
is  dead  and  gone — and  a  dead  lover  miss, 
never  was  knowed  to  come  back  for  no 
good — they  may  come  for  to  haunt  a  gal, 
but   they  can't  come   to   marry   her ;   now 
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your  love,  miss,  or  rather,  his  ghost  could 
not  even  have  the  face  or  the  eart  to  haunt 
you,  and  you  been  true  to  him  all  these 
long  years — so  I'll  tell  you  what  miss — no 
body  seems  to  care  a  straw  about  your  appi- 
ness !  I  do  think  Missus  and  Master 
George  and  all  of  em  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  you'll  be  a  hold  maid  I" 

Dora  started,  uttered  a  little  shriek,  shud- 
dered and  hid  her  face  on  the  arm  of  her 
faithful  abigail. 

11  Oh,  Hannah  !"  she  sobbed,  "  what 
makes  you  think  such  a  horrid  thing?'' 

"  Why,  miss,  ai'nt  it  plain  enough — they 
refused  the  gentleman  you'd  set  your  eart 
upon— but  did  they  ever  introduce  any 
other — who  ever  heard  the  like  of  a  heiress 
like  you — going  on  in  this  way — moped  up 
hear  after  hear,  and  having  no  hoffers. 
Now,  miss,  if  as  Mr.  How  says,  if  you  was 
deformed  or  hout  of  your  mind,  or  even 
very  hordinarj',  that  might  be  all  very  well. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  your  mar  and 
Master  George  not  to  let  any  fortune-unter 
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get  hold  of  you  for  the  sake  of  your  for- 
tune and  use  you  111,  but  as  How  says — and 
James  and  Bluff,  and  Sam  the  gardener,  and 
the  under  gardener  too,  '  Mrs.  Hannah, 
says  they,  one  and  all,  l  you  see  that  our 
young  Missis  as  she  ought  to  be  drest,  and 
as  you  knows  now,  nobody  better,  she's  a 
tip- topper— she's  an  out  and  outer,  she 
beats  Master's  fine  London  Bride  Helect  all 
to  fits,  and  its  a  sin  and  and  a  shame,  that 
there's  to  be  a  gay,  young  lady  found  for 
him  to  marry,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of 
for  Miss  Dora;'  I  should  be  sorry  to  judge 
others/'  continued  Hannah,  "  Miss !  partic- 
ularly my  betters,  but  as  How  says,  '  Miss 
in  case  of  you  dying  without  issue,  your 
fine  fortune  goes  to  Mr.  George  and  his 
hairs  for  ever." 

"  Oh !  Hannah,  do  you  then  think  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  plot,  of  a  conspiracy, 
Hannah?" 

"  Well  Miss,  them  is  hard  words ;  I  dare 
say  if  you  chose  to  give  up  the  ghost,"  as 
the  saying   is     (Mrs.   Hannah    like  many 
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higher  authorities,  was  a  little  in   fault    at 

an  application)   u  and   Hensign    Edwin  is 

dwindled  to  a  ghost,  as  you  know,  Miss — if 

you   plucked  up  a  spirit,  gave  up  the  ghost 

and  determined  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 

which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  do, 

dressed  up  to   your  fortune,  in  the  pink  of 

the  fashion,  and  eld  up  your  ansome  head 

in  proportion  to  your   hexpectations. — How 

says,   hed  'bet  ten  to  one    and  (he's  no 

rash  gambler    either)   you'd  cut  out  Miss 

Hashton  and   perhaps   be    married   first  ; 

Now,  I  dont  speak  for  myself,   in  the  least 

Miss — I've  been  moped  up   here,  till  I'm 

growed  more  to  the  natur  of  a  bat  or  a 

howl   than    the    lady's   maid  of    a   young 

lady     of      spirit     and    fortune  ;     but    I 

never   thinks   of   myself;  all  these    years 

never  have  I  seed  one   bit  of  pleasure,  of 

life,    or    fashion,    but    I  should'nt    think 

nothing  of  it  if  it  was'nt  for  Master  George 

a  going  to  be  married,  and  bringing   down 

his  bride  Helect  without  a  penny,  as  the 

saying  is,  and  yet  box  upon  box   of    the 
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newest  fashions  and  finery  from  London  ; 
and  you,  Miss !  with  fifty  thousand  pounds 
to  your  fortune ;  not  a  bonnet  or  a  dress 
have  you  had  from  London,  these  five  years !" 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  muttered   Dora — 

"  WellMiss  it  is,  and  so  How  says,  but  when 
things  come  to  the  worst,  they  mend — now 
do  you  know  Miss  what  I  would  do  in  your 
place?" 

"  No — advise  me  Hannah,  I  have  no 
other  friend,  and  my  brain  is  bewildered  by 
this  discovery  of  a  brother's,  a  mother's 
treachery  \" 

"  Well,  Miss,  I've  found  out  the  name  and 
haddress  of  Miss  Ashton's  milliner  ;I'd  write  to 
her  directly  if  I  was  you,  send  her  your  pattern, 
I've  got  one  ready  as  also  your  measure,  and 
order  her  to  fit  you  up  with  every  thing 
from  top  to  toe,  in  a  manner  befitting  your 
rank  and  fortune.  Then,  Miss,  let  me  take 
a  few  lessons  in  hair-dressing,  of  Monsieur 
Vanille,  he  proposed  it  to  me  himself  when 
I  went  to  him  to  have  my  own  hair  arranged 
a  bit,  in  style  ;    and  he  said  for  a  couple  of 
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guineas  he'd  complete  me — he  remarked 
Miss,  that  your  air  was  done  quite  hobsolete 
and  he  said  too  it  was  a  wonder  such  a 
young  lady  took  no  pride  in  herself,  and 
made  nothing  of  her  air,  which,  he  said 
was  a  true  hauburn  and  very  rare,  and  the 
great  hornament  of  the  human  each" 

"Hannah,  you  bewilder,  you  excite,  but 
you  convince  me  too;  tell  me  girl  (wildly 
seizing  her  hand),  tell  me  when  I  have 
ordered  this  new  wardrobe  and  when  you 
are  equal  to  the  charge  of  my  hair  !— auburn! 
Ah,  he  too,  said  it  was  auburn.  " 

"La,  Miss  ! never  mind  him,  he's  gone  to 
eaven  long  ago,  and  cant  have  nothing  to 
do  with  hearth,  at  least  not  for  no  good  ; 
and  as  for  his  ghost,  if  I  lost  a  young  man 
I'd  walked  with,  and  his  ghost  presumed  to 
haunt  me--l  should'nt stand  on  no  ceremony, 
Fd  send  for  the  Parson  and  have  it  laid." 

"  Well,  Hannah,  never  mind  that,  I  have 
never  seen  his  ghost." 

"  So  much  the  better,  Miss,  then  he's  a 
civiller,  genteeler  young  man  than  I  thought, 
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for   when  I've  seen   you  so  dull,  I  thought 
you  had  seen  something." 

"  Never,  Hannah,  as  you  say  he's  in 
Heaven — so  now  tell  me,  when  you  are 
completed  by  Monsieur  Vanille  and  the 
milliner  has  fitted  me  up  in  her  first  style, 
what  would  you  do  next  1  " 

"  Why,  Miss,  I'd  drive  into  Brighton 
every  day,  under  any  pretence  you  like, 
and  I'd  go  to  that  fashionable  dancing 
master  Le  Comte  de  la  Pirouette — and  I'd 
keep  it  quite  secret,  but  I'd  learn  all  the 
new  dances — let  no  one  know  a  breath 
about  it,  but  me  of  course,  I  must  attend 
you,  and  then,  Miss,  at  the  next  ball,  (it'll 
be  in  about  a  fortnight)  and  I  know  Master 
George  means  Miss  Hashton  to  go  to  it, 
you  go  too  Miss — have  the  handsomest  dress 
you  can  get  from  London,  and  instead  of 
sitting  down  weeping  and  mourning  over  the 
past,  just  give  out  that  you  mean  to  dance, 
Monsieur  Le  Comte  de  la  Pirouette  is  master 
of  the   ceremonies,   and   you'll   have  more 
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partners  than  any  other   lady  in  the  room, 
or  my  name  is  not  Hannah  Crimp." 

Dora  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
thought  for  sometime  ;  then  she  rose,  went 
to  the  glass,  and  said — "  and  so  really  all 
the  men  servants  think  I  cut  out  Miss 
Ashton." 

"Ob,  yes,  Miss, — and  think  howit  will  be 
when  you're  in  the  height  of  fashion  ! 

u  Hannah,  you  have  opened  my  eyes, — 
you   have    saved  me  from  a  conspiracy — I 
will  do  all  you  advise — bring  me  my  desk, 
I   will    write  at  once  to  the  milliner — as    I 
wish  to  act  quite  privately,  I  will  not  order 
the  carriage,  but  let  one  of  the  men  have  a 
fly  ready  at  eight    to-morrow  morning;  you 
shall  come  with  me,  and  while  you  are  taking 
a    lesson    of    Vanille,    I    will    take   one  of 
Monsieur    Pirouette.     Here  Hannah,  here 
i<  a  ten  pound  note,  pay    Vanille    his    two 
guineas,  and  keep  the  rest  as  a  little  token 
of  my  sense  of  what   you  have   discovered, 
and  what  you   have  done.       I  am  resolved 
Hannah.    I  will  come  forth.    I  will  let  bve- 
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gones  be  bye-gones — I  will  dress,  dance, 
flirt,  and  marry, — and  if  possible  I  will 
fill  ill  the  prophecies  of  those  faithful  ser- 
vants, and  marry  before  Miss  Ash  ton  now  ; 
and  listen,  Hannah,  if  Vanille  knowsof  any 
really  good  cosmetic  articles  which  can  affect 
— do  the  wonders  advertised,  lay  in  a  stock 
from  his  shop — I  shall  spare  no  expense — 
I  shall  order  a  new  riding  habit  and  hat — 
I  shall  attend  the  riding-school — I  shall 
purchase  a  beautiful  lady's  horse — I  shall 
i  i  le  on  the  parade — How  I  shall  astonish 
George — What  will  the  B/ide  Elect  say? — 
How  cross  Mamma  will  be  ;  but  no  matter, 
I  see  now  why  they  were  content  I  should 
mope  my  life  away  ;  but  I  have  done  with 
useless  grief — Henceforth  my  songs  shall  be 
"Away  with  Melancholy,"  and  "Begone 
dull  Care;"  and  Hannah,  when  my  new 
wardrobe  comes,  most  of  my  old  things 
shall  be  yours  ;  you  can  easily  remodel 
them  and  make  them  fashionable,  for  when 
I  am  a-la-mode  myself  T  must  not  have 
you  a  dowdy — ( like  mistress  like  maid.' 
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"  Oh  thank  you  Miss— I'll  take  care  Miss, 
not  to  disgrace  you,  I'll  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  as  Mr.  Vanille's  young  man  says,  we 
must  all  do  if  we  would  not  be  voted  hob- 
solete  and  hout  of  date.  But  you  see, 
miss,  how  much  value  is  set  upon  you  and 
your  company  by  them,  as  shall  be  nameless. 
To  see  the  state  in  which  you  left  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  to  think  no  one  has  ever  took 
the  trouble  to  ask  how  you  are — why  their 
behaviour  is  below  par,  Miss — It's  more  like 
a  African  from  African — ever  mind,  miss — 
the  game's  in  your  own  hand— if  I  was  you 
I'd  play  'em  an  odd  trick-—" 

"  Well,  Hannah — as  you  say  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  me— so  I 
shall  keep  to  myself  a  great  deal,  till  mat- 
ters are  set  going — and  listen,  Hannah,  I 
sha'nt  live  on  biscuits  and  lemonade  and 
green  tea,  and  strong  coffee,  and  as  I  have 
done  ;  go  to  cook  and  tell  her  tosend  me  up 
a  nice  little  supper,  and  ask  How,  for  some 
wine — I  must  get  up  my  strength  and  my 
looks,  I  have  starved  myself  and  moped  my- 
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self  to  death,  Hannah,  and  I've  made  my 
eyes  as  red  as  ferrets',  weeping  for  one  I 
can  never  recal,  and  writing  out  the  history 
of  a  broken  heart,  which  after  all  may  not 
be  past  mending  yet!" 

"  No,  indeed  miss —  as  you'll  say,  when 
I'm  dressing  you  for  the  halter,  and  as  How 
will  say,  when  we  have  a  regular  ball  in 
the  servants'  hall,  in  honour  of  your  wed- 
ding, with  some  nice  ansome  young  gentle- 
man who'll  make  you  as  4  appy  as  the  day 
is  long' — Well  miss,  I'm  going  down  to  my 
supper  and  I'll  order  yours." 

a  Don't  be  long,  Hannah,  and  tell  cook 
to  make  haste,  I  mean  to  have  some  beauty 
sleep  to-night,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
talk  to  you  about." 

"  You'll  have  more,  Miss,  when  Mr. 
Right  has  found  his  way  to  this  here 
nunnery,  as  it  has  been  to  us.  Oh  !  such 
a  nice,  beautiful,  devoted  young  gentleman, 
miss  :    but    there's    nine.       Til    be    back 


soon." 


Blissful  visions  !"     murmured    Dora, 
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"  and  why  should  ye  not  be  realised  ?  I 
do  not  ask,  as  many  in  my  situation  would, 
for  wealth  and  title — no !  A  man  I  can 
love — young,  amiable,  handsome,  and  de- 
voted to  me — on  him,  whatever  his  circum- 
stances, will  I  gladly  bestow  my  fortune,  and 
the  person  which  Hannah  tells  me,  the  men 
admire  more  than  that  of  the  self-sufficient, 
celebrated,  and  brilliant  ensnarer  of  my 
brother's  heart — his  idolised  Bride-Elect ! 
Good  and  faithful  Hannah,  how  has  she 
changed  my  destiny.  I  have  done  with 
the  Past — tears — cypresses — churchyards 
-tomb-stones — pale  moons — cold  stars — 
funeral  urns — epitaphs — I  loathe  ye  all! 
Give  me  new  bonnets,  gay  balls,  spark- 
ling gems,  rich  silks,  old  laces,  light,  music, 
flowers,  beaux,  promenades,  billet-doux, 
orange  wreaths,  white  gloves,  bride-cake, 
a  gay  bridegroom,  a  chariot  and  four,  white 
favours,  and  Hannah  and  her  new  master's 
smart  valet  in  the  rumble  behind!... and 
why  not  %  My  fifty  thousand  pounds,  of 
which    I    have    spent    nothing,  since  my 

YOL.  II.  E 
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father's  death — so  many  years  ago!  and 
about  which  George  is  always  boring  me, 
must  now,  put  out  as  George  is  always 
boasting  to  me  he  has  put  it  out,  must  now 
be  a  much  larger  sum  ;  so  much  the  better; 
I  shall  need  it  all.  I  have  every  thing 
new  to  get — Oh  !  how  delightful  I*  and 
she  began  to  dance  about  the  room,  until 
she  remembered  she  had  not  written  to  the 
milliner — and  this  agreeable  letter  oc- 
cupied her  till  Hannah  brought  up  her 
broiled  chicken,  with  mushroom  sauce,  and 
mashed  potatoes,  and  proposed  to  mull  her 
some  port  wine  to  keep  up  her  spirits. 

And  this  is  the  same  creature  who,  for 
twenty  years,  has  gone  to  bed  supperless — 
sighing,  tearful,  and  crying  herself  to  sleep, 
over  the  memory  of  her  first  lover  ;  and 
nothing  has  happened  to  effect  this  change, 
only  a  new  set  of  ideas  has  been  instilled 
into  her  Abigail's  head,  by  envy  of  Miss 
Ashton,  and  the  suggestions  of  Monsieur 
Vanille's  young  man ;  and  with  the  celerity 
of  the  exhibiter  of  the  dissolving  views,  she 
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has  changed  the  scene  her  eye  gazes  upon 
from  the  Past,  moonlight,the  churchyard,  and 
her  lover's  cypress  shaded  tomb,  to  the 
Future — sunshine — a  gay  marriage,  a  hand- 
some bridegroom,  and  the  wedding  party 
gaily  moving  through  that  same  church- 
yard, and  past  the  unheeded  tomb ! — 

Oh,  wonderful  power  of  the  arch-enchanter 
imagination.  The  outward  world  is 
nothing,  it  is  the  world  within,  in  which  we 
dwell  in  rapture  or  despair.  The  Ideal  is 
the  Real  after  all ! — 


E  2 
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CHAPTER    IY. 


SUNSHINE   AFTER   RAIN. 


The  next  day  the  July  sun  was  up  betimes, 
and  long  before  Penelope  awoke  from  the 
uneasy  slumbers  and  teasing  dreams  of  one 
ill  at  ease  in  her  own  mind  and  heart,  and 
undecided  how  to  act,  dear  Sol  has  kissed 
away  every  tear  from  the  face  of  every 
flower — tears  shed,  no  doubt,  for  his  ab- 
sence of  the  day  before. 

Oh,  what  a  change  was  here !      There 
is  nothing  to  compare  to  the  effect  of  the 
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summer  sun  on  the  landscape,  after  a  brief 
recess,  unless  it  be  the  greater  power  of 
hope  in  a  young  fond  heart,  which  has 
tasted  of  a  first  disappointment,  or  that 
greater  still,  than  this — than  those — than 
all,  Faith  first  dawning  in  the  soul  after  a 
sunless  day  of  apathy,  and  a  midnight  of 
despair! — The  summer  breeze  was  abroad 
bearing  sweet  messages  from  the  rose  to  the 
lily,  rival  beauties  though  they  ever  were 
and  ever  must  be,  though  like  many  other 
rivals,  doomed  to  find  that  in  union  is  power. 
Those  gaudy  flirts,  the  butterflies  were 
kissing  both — while  plain,  brown  coated,  and 
not  easily  rebuffed,  because  self-interest 
prompted  him,  that  cupboard-lover,  the  bee, 
persevered  in  bis  drowsy  song  till  he  lulled 
suspicion  to  sleep,  and  proved  what  a  plain, 
persevering  dowdy  old  fellow  can  do,  even 
with  the  haughtiest  beauties  of  the  garden, 
by  constant  attention.  The  sea  sparkled  in 
the  sun,  like  molten  sapphires — and  "  the 
ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach"  made  a  pretty 
liquid-  accompaniment    to    the  lullaby  of 
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the  humble-bee.  Freshened  by  a  day  and 
night  of  rain,  the  lawn  was  like  emerald 
velvet,  and  the  shrubberies  all  verdure  and 
fragrance — a  gorgeous  peacock  with  his 
meek  and  quiet  wives  shewed  the  power  of 
dress  on  the  female  mind  by  his  despotic 
sway  over  them,  for  he  was  but  an  empty 
beaded  strutter  after  all,  and  proved  indeed 
that  fine  feathers  do  make  fine  birds. 

The  lord  mayor  of  the  feathered  race,agor- 
geous  macaw,  sunned  himself  on  the  stone 
balustrade  of  the  old-fashioned  parterre,  and 
a  large  sleek  torn  cat,  far  too  well  fed  and 
too  well  to  do  to  covet  the  tough  morsel, 
that  came  to  England  when  George  the 
Good  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  no 
chicken  even  then — yetcould  not  quite  forget 
that  he  was  a  cat,  and  u  Sultan,"  a  bird,  sate 
watchiDg  his  movements,  and  blinking  in 
the  sun  the  while,  like  a  sportsman  who 
could  take  good  aim  if  he  would,  but  thought 
it  by  no  means  worth  his  while. 

And  Fenelope  opened  her  window  on 
this  fresh   and  sunny  scene,    and   as   she 
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drank  in  that  first  breath  of  early  morning 
which  is  so  exhilarating  to  the  young,  a 
feeling  of  intense  enjoyment,  and  an  ecstasy 
in  the  consciousness  of  existence  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  and  in  such  a  scene,  replaced 
the  deep  and  anxious  dejection  of  her  heart. 
"  How  kind !  how  generous  !  how  de- 
voted he  is  to  me  I**  she  thought,  for  even 
he  was  painted  coukur  de  rose,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  sunny  mist  this  bright  morn- 
ing in  July.  "  Why  should  I  care  what  his 
mother  thinks,  or  wishes,  or  expects,  be- 
yond what  it  is  amiable  and  pleasant  to  con- 
cede to  his  mother,  and  so  old  a  lady !  I 
see  all  he  wishes,  all  he  cares  for,  all  he 
aims  at,  is  to  please  me,  to  oblige  me,  to 
content  me  in  everything.  It  is  something 
to  be  so  deeply,  so  devotedly  loved  !  And 
what  taste,  what  kindness,  and  what  deli- 
cacy he  has  shown  in  all  his  arrangements 
in  which  mamma  and  my  sisters  are  con- 
cerned. And  much  as  he  loves  to  be  alone 
with  me,  he  has  proposed  that  when  we 
go  to  Italy  we  should  take  poor  Blanche — 
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and  Blanche  does  look  very  ill — and  much, 
I  fear,  she  loves  that  heartless  Trevor  Teni- 
pleton,  and  that  after  all  his  are  but  un- 
meaning attentions,  and  that  he  will  not 
propose  to  her  at  all.  Now  Bernard's  not 
coming  forward — I  know,  whatever  mamma 
may  think,  or  say,  is  owing  to  care  for  me, 
not  himself — and  yet  I  should  have  liked 
him  to  have  forgotten  even  my  interests, 
and  have  given  me  the  option  of  '  love  in  a 
cottage,  or  indifference  in  a  mansion  ;'  but 
for  Trevor  nothing  can  be  said.  He  can 
offer  Blanche  an  elegant  competence,  and  a 
delightful  home ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  so 
he  has  trifled  with  her  feelings,  perhaps  des- 
troyed her  peace — And  George,  I  see  he 
feels  for  Blanche — kind,  dear  George  !  if  I 
cannot  love  him  with  passion,  I  do  believe 
he  will  earn  my  gratitude  and  affection  at 
last — Come  in." 

It  was  the  maid,  Janet,  who  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  Miss  Ashton,  with  a  beautiful 
bouquet,  and  a  note. 
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u  Dearest  Miss  Ashton, 

"  Will  you  favour  me  with  your 
company  in  the  garden,  this  lovely  morning, 
for  half-an-hour  before  breakfast  \  That  is, 
if  you  have  had  a  good  night,  and  will  ob- 
lige me  by  making  a  hasty  toilette,  remem- 
bering i  you  are,  when  unadorned,  adorned 
the  most.'  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and 
have  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  but  yet  a 
most  delightful  night  too  ! 

"  '  Yes/  or  '  no/  by  the  bearer. 
u  I  am,  dear  madam, 

u  Your  most  devoted  admirer, 
"  and  humble  servant, 

"  George  Addington." 

The  hand  was  large,  legible,  and  mer- 
cantile. The  quotation  old-fashioned  and 
hackneyed — Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  and 
Cowper  were  the  only  poets  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  acknowledged,  or  quoted  from  ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  wild,  delicious, 
impassioned  snatches  of  Byron  and 
Moore  with  which  Bernard  contrived  to 
E  5 
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adorn  his  charming  billets,  and  imply  so 
much  without  committing  himself  to  any- 
thing. Bernard's  delicate,  almost  lady-like 
hand  was  often  difficult  to  decipher ;  but 
every  doubt  was  a  delight — glazed  and 
scented,  sealed  with  pink  or  blue  wax,  and 
ever  varying  suggestive  mottoes — how  great 
a  contrast  to  this  scentless,  thick,  blue- 
ribbed  paper,  and  plain  red  seal  of  G.  A. 
intertwined ! 

Oh,  those  odious  offsprings  of  un- 
meaning attentions,  those  false  beguiling 
billet-dons,  of  vain,  male  flirts  like  Bernard 
Brydges  !  what  poisoned  sugar  plums  they 
are ;  and  how  distasteful  after  them  are 
the  plain  expressions  of  honest  hearts.  The 
contrast  brought  back  all  the  vain  tender- 
ness— the  wild  regret — the  torturing  in- 
decision. However,  Penelope  felt  she  must 
act. 

"  My  compliments,  and  I  will  be  down 
in  ten  minutes,''  she  said  to  the  girl,  swal- 
lowing her  tears  and  sighs. 

And  the  exertion  necessary  to  keep  her 
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word  prevented  her  giving  way  to  hysteri- 
cal regret. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  not  elapsed 
before  she  hurried  down  stairs,  and  found 
Mr.  Addington  in  the  hall  awaiting  her. 
He  had  a  sort  of  influence  over  her  mind. 
She  was  constantly  meditating  a  line  of 
conduct  which  would  embitter  his  life,  and 
yet  she  could  not  bear  to  cause  him  a  tem- 
porary disappointment !  How  full  of  anoma- 
lies is  one  female  heart ! 

Penelope's  assumed  cordiality  and  af- 
fected joyousness  quite  deceived  the  unsus- 
pecting lover. 

u  How  happy  she  seems,"  was  his  de- 
lighted construction  put  upon  her  flushed 
cheek,  her  hollow  laugh,  her  proffered 
hand,  her  hurried  ctep.  "  How  happy  she 
seems,  and  how  blest  I  am  I" 

Mr.  Addington  felt  too  much  to  be  quite 
at  ease  till  he  was  fairly  set  going,  worked 
up  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  he  could 
have  gone    on    for    ever.     He    coloured, 
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stammered,  trembled,  when  they  met,  and 
could  not  bring  out  a  gallant  compliment 
he  had  been  some  time  concocting,  on  her 
eclipsing  the  sun,  and  outblooming  the 
flowers. 

"Don't  make  me  any  fine  speeches," 
said  Penelope,  kindly  pitying  his  embar- 
rassment, and  most  unpleasantly  reminded, 
by  the  attempt  and  failure,  of  one  who  had 
so  great  a  knack  at  saying  de  jolis  riens. 
"Do  not  make  me  any  fine  speeches;  but 
tell  me  first  how  you  are  yourself,  and 
next  how  you  thought  poor  Blanche,  and 
my  dear  mother,  and  Isabel — M  and  she 
took  his  arm,  and  they  strayed  into  the 
garden. 

Mr.  Addington's  object,  of  course,  was 
to  talk  of  his  love  and  his  marriage 
— Penelope's  adroitly  to  avoid  those  hated, 
dreaded  topics  ;  and  Penelope  triumphed  ; 
and  the  breakfast-bell  rang  without  Mr, 
Addington's  having  said  one  word  he 
wished  to  say,  or  Penelope  having,  in  any 
way,  betrayed  that  the  fault  was  hers. 
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Dora  was  not  present  at  breakfast — we 
know  the  reason  of  her  absence — but  as  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  her  to  break- 
fast in  her  own  room,  or  not  at  all — 
it  excited  no  observation  beyond  one  polite 
enquiry  from  Penelope. 

Mrs.  Addington  presided,  it  was  a  great 
effort  to  her,  and  she  looked  very  sallow, 
worn,  and  haggard ;  but  to  resign  the  tea- 
pot, and  George's  tea,  to  the  Bride-elect, 
while  she  could  remain  in  office,  was  be- 
yond her  power. 

She  had  evidently  passed  a  bad  night ; 
and  in  spite  of  herself,  her  heart  was  full 
of  dejection  and  of  jealousy  ;  while  her  tone 
and  manner  proved  how  much  of  egotism 
and  self-love  was  mixed  up  with  her  devo- 
tion to  her  son,  since  his  evident  happi- 
ness, as  it  did  not  emanate  from  her,  was 
a  pain  and  an  offence  to  her. 

As  she  saw  the  eyes  which,  for  so  many 
years,  had  appealed  only  to  her,  and  looked 
kindly  on  her  alone,  rivetted  on  the  half 
averted    face    of    the   nonchalante  Bride- 
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Elect,  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  envy  of  that 
unhappy  girl  arose  in  her  bosom,  and  she 
almost  wished  she  could  uproot  the  idol  of 
his  heart,  even  if  the  temple  were  half 
rent  asunder  by  the  process. 

But  George  Addington  saw  nothing, 
suspected  nothing,  of  all  this.  First  love 
is  so  all-engrossing  at  any  age,  and  par- 
ticularly so  at  his.  As  a  witty  French 
writer  says,  u  U  amour  est  comme  la  petite 
verole  qui  fait  d'autant  plies  de  mal,  qu  'il 
vous  prend  tard" 

"  What  a  lovely  morning  this  would  be 
for  a  ride,"  said  Penelope. 

rf  Are  you  a  great  horsewoman,  Miss 
Ashton  V  said  the  old  lady. 

u  I  am  very  fond  of  riding,  and  I  have 
ridden  a  good  deal." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  i;-,"  zcAa  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton. 

«  Why  so  P 

"  I  think  it  a  very  dangerous  and  a 
very  unfeminine  exercise,  if  I  may  say  so 
without  offence. ?> 
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"  My  dear  mother/'  said  Mr.  Addington, 
t€  why  you  were  a  very  daring  rider  in  your 
youth/' 

"  Yes.  Few  ladies  could  ride  as  I  did  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  I  was  thrown  more  than 
once  ;  and  your  father  thought  it  so  dan- 
gerous, and  masculine  an  exercise,  and  that 
it  took  up  so  much  of  my  time,  that  he 
persuaded  me  to  give  it  up." 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  for  some  years,  not  till 
you  had  ridden  all  over  the  United  Kingdom 
with  him,  and  were  in  delicate  health,  and 
had  children." 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say  I  am  quite  wrong  ; 
but  much  as  I  liked  riding  in  my  giddy 
youth,  I  do  not  like  it  now." 

"  Well,  I  delight  in  it,"  said  Penelope. 
"  I  am  never  ill  or  out  of  spirits  when  I 
get  plenty  of  cantering.  I  only  wish  I  had 
a  hat  and  habit  here,  I  should  beg  you, 
Mr.  Addington,  to  give  me  even  one  of 
those  poor  hacks  I  see  the  ladies  riding — 
for  wretched  as  they  look,  they  canter  gaily 
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over  the  downs,  and  I  long  to  be  on  one  of 
them. » 

a  What  if  I  had  brought  down  your  hat 
and  habit,  dearest  \ — having  heard,  from 
your  mamma,  how  much  you  delight  in 
riding,  and  from  report,  what  an  amazon 
you  are." 

rf  Oh !  mamma  would  never  send  them, 
they  are  so  old  and  shabby,  and  quite  out 
of  date,  now  the  new  style  is  come 
in." 

a  Well,  if  you  find  a  hat  and  habit  to 
your  taste,  and  I  order  round  a  horse  you 
approve  of,  will  you  give  me  the  pleasure 
and  the  honour  of  your  company  in  a  ride 
over  the  downs  7* 

"  I  will,"  laughed  Penelope  ;  but  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes — the  provident  tender- 
ness of  the  Loving  will  sometimes  touch  the 
heart  of  the  Indifferent. 

Mr.  Addington  rang,  and  ordered  a  cer- 
tain box  he  described  to  be  taken  to  Miss 
Ashton's  room.  He  led  her  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  and  said — 
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cc  You  go,  and  see  what  you  can  find  in 
the  box.  I  will  go  and  look  what  the  good 
fairy  has  got  in  tho  stable  for  us." 

Love  was  fast  making  the  staid,  mercan- 
tile, middle-aged  banker,  but  a  sportive 
youth. 

The  maid  Janet  unpacked  the  box  ;  the 
newest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  elegant 
and  becoming  of  riding-dresses — with  the 
bewitching  gilet,  and  everything  that 
modern  art  and  taste  have  invented  to  make 
the  amazon  costume  comfortable  and  becom- 
ing ;  the  white  buckskin  gauntlets,  and 
the  Spanish  hat  and  waving  plume — all 
these  elicited  outward  ejaculations  of  de- 
light and  admiration  from  Janet,  and 
inward  ones  of  gratitude  and  self-reproach 
from  Penelope.  She  was  soon  arrayed  to 
perfection  ;  for  when  everything  is  well 
executed  by  first-rate  artists  (and  really 
such  tailors,  hatters,  and  glovers,  deserve 
the  name),  it  is  easy  to  be  expeditious. 
Even  to  her  own  fastidious  taste,  Penelope 
had  never  looked  so  handsome,  or  so  distin- 
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guee.  Her  lover  awaited  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  himself  equipped  for  riding, 
and  the  house  door  being  open,  he  led  her 
forth  ;  two  grooms  in  quiet  but  perfect 
keeping  awaited  them,  and  Penelope's  de- 
lighted eyes  rested  on  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite lady's  horses  that  nature  had  ever  pro- 
duced, art  completed,  and  wealth  purchased. 
Mr.  Addington's  own  horse  was  a  good 
and  valuable  animal.  The  grooms  were  well 
mounted  too — but  Penelope's  was  a  spirited, 
a  thorough-bred,  a  gentle,  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, equally  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nicest  connoisseur  in  horse-flesh,  and  the 
most  uninitiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
craft — no  satin  was  more  black  and  glossy 
than  its  skin — no  gazelle  had  a  darker  or 
a  more  loving  eye  in  repose — no  eagle  a 
more  fiery  glance  when  excited — fleet  as 
the  wind  at  its  rider's  will,  it  was,  what 
so  few  horses  are,  graceful,  in  a  slow  pace, 
as  a  swan  on  the  lake — its  long  ebon 
mane  flowed  from  the  small,  proud  head 
over  the  arched  and  glossy  neck — and  the 
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rich  silken,  jetty  tail  was  long  and  flowing. 
The  saddle  and  bridle  were  in  keeping  with 
the  fair  rider,  and  the  matchless  steed  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Addington,  stepping  before 
the  groom,  held  his  frank  and  honest  hand 
for  Penelope's  little  foot,  and  she  found 
herself  mounted  on  this  noble  creature, 
who  would  have  made  her  the  admiration 
and  the  envy  of  all  the  world  of  the  parks — 
tears  again  rose  to  her  eyes — and,  almost 
unconsciously  to  herself,  she  stooped,  for  a 
moment,  till  her  heart  rested  against  Mr. 
Addington's  hand,  as  it  grasped  the  pom- 
mel of  her  saddle — when  with  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  gratitude  which  he,  poor  man ! 
mistook  for  love  !  she  pressed  that  hand  to 
her  bosom,  and  said — 

"Dear,  dear  George,  how  I  will  love 
you!" 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  own  sweet  wife/' 
said  Mr.  Addington,  as  he  saw  her  tears 
through  her  veil.  "  What  is  this  poor 
offering,  my  darling,  when  all  I  have  on 
earth  I  value  only  for  your  sake  V 
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He  then  mounted  his  own  horse,  the 
grooms  sprang  to  theirs ;  and  though  the 
fond  and  jealous  mother  was  watching  from 
her  window,  for  that  wafted  kiss  he  had 
never  forgotten  since  he  first  mounted  his 
Shetland  pony  as  a  very  little  boy,  so 
long  ago — he  did  forget  it  now  ! — 

"  It  is  time  that  I  were  gone,"  sobbed 
the  desolate  one !  even  he  has  ceased  to 
love  me!  He  will  not  miss  me  now  !  It 
is  indeed  time  that  I  were  gone — my  place 
is  already  filled  by  another — and  oh,  I 
fear  an  unworthy  successor.  If  she  adored 
,him,  as  his  intended  should,  and  were  the 
sort  of  woman  to  manage  his  house — hus- 
band his  wealth,  and  live  for  him  alone,  I 
would  gladly  die,  but  die  happy — even  in 
that  case  I  should  not  wish  to  live,  for  I 
cannot  share  his  heart  even  with  the  sort 
of  woman  I  have  so  long  coveted  for  him. 
But  I  must  dry  my  tears;  here  comes  poor 
Ruth  Allworthy,  almost  as  miserable  as 
myself,  I  do  believe  ;  for  if  ever  a  woman 
really  loved,  with  a  humble,  hopeless  love, 
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she  so  loves  George  ;  and  though  I  used 
to  be  angry  at  her  presumption,  which  I 
believe,  poor  thing,  she  never  owned  even 
to  herself,  I  really,  as  neither  she  nor  Miss 
Ashtonhave  a  penny,  and  both  are  gentle- 
women born,  I  do  not  see  what  advantage 
the  fine  Bride-elect  has  over  poor  Ruth, 
except  a  more  showy  though  not  a  really 
better  person — a  more  fashionable,  easy, 
and  saucy  manner,  and  unscrupulous 
u  pride  in  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silks/' 
while  poor  Ruth  will  not  even  allow 
herself  a  new  muslin  dress  unless  she  can 
pay  for  it  at  once,  and  has  time  to  make 
it  herself.  Yes,  Miss  Ashton  is  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  younger  than  Ruth  Aiiworthy ; 
but  when  first  poor  Ruth  fell  in  love 
with  George,  and  he  used  to  mend  her 
pens  and  give  her  Christmas  boxes,  and  a 
new  pocket-book  at  the  new  year — and 
send  her  a  twelfth  cake  for  twelfth  night, 
and  she  used  to  send  him  a  valentine  every 
14th  of  February,  then  she  was  much 
younger  than  this  fine  Londoner  is  now  ! 
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and  be  had  her  first  love,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve she  bas  ever  given  a  thought  or  a 
sigh  to  any  other  man — I  am  sure  this 
haughty  Penelope  could   not  say  as  much. 

Mrs.  Addington's  unspoken  soliloquy 
was  here  interrupted  by  the  quiet  entrance 
of  the  curate's  daughter. 

She  was  the  type  of  a  class — a  sort  of 
woman  indigenous  to  our  soil.  The  beau- 
ideal  of  the  daughter  of  a  poor  country 
parson — a  lady  by  birth,  education,  habits, 
thoughts  and  manners,  but  humbler,  simpler, 
more  frugal  and  industrious  than  any  of  her 
sisters  among  the  working  classes. 

At  the  village  of  C —  a  few  miles  from 
Brighton,  her  lather  was  curate — curate 
with  the  sole  charge  of  a  very  poor  and 
very  populous  parish.  The  Incumbent,  a 
great  invalid,  was  obliged  to  reside  abroad, 
and  the  use  of  his  house,  with  a  stipend  of 
a  hundred  a  year,  was  all  his  own  great  and 
inevitable  expenses  allowed  him  to  bestow 
on  one  of  the  best,  the  most  laborious  and 
most  charitable  of  country  clergymen. 
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In  his  boyhood  George  Addington  had 
been  his  pupil,  and  it  was  during  his 
stay  in  that  capacity  at  the  Rectory,  that 
poor  Ruth,  thrown  in  her  susceptible  teens 
constantly  with  him,  and  him  only — follow- 
ing the  law  of  woman's  nature,  which 
ordains  that  she  must  be  miserably  in  love 
once  in  her  life  and  seeing  nothing  else  to 
love — conceived  for  the  cold,  stiff,  and  even 
then  mercantile  boy,  a  passion,  the  constancy, 
hopelessness  and  intensity  of  which  had  in 
it  something  almost  sublime. 

At  least  Rousseau  or  Byron  could  have 
entranced  the  world  by  a  simple  sketch  of 
the  feelings  of  this  quiet,  devoted  girl. 

But  yet  in  loving  him  she  did  not  prove 
merely  the  blind  weakness  of  her  woman- 
nafeure,  she  had  penetration,  judgment,  and 
good  sense — with  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue, 
quite  unbounded,  and  a  powerful,  poetic 
fancy  ever  ready  to  array  her  idol  in  any 
charm  that  might  be  wanting  in  himself. 

Still  the  attributes  that  really  won  her 
love  were  these — r 
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He  knew  no  fear — he  never  told  a  lie — 
he    never  neglected  any   duty — (which  he 
recognised  as  such),  nor  failed  to  do  a  kind- 
ness when  he  felt  there  was  one  to  be  done, 
but  then  he   had  no  romantic  overflowings 
of  sensibility,  at  least  not  at  that  time,  for 
he  was  not  in  love  then — what   Fenelope 
has    made  of  him  is  quite  another  matter ! 
He    had  a  sort  of  affection   for    Ruth,  who 
was  a  pretty,  pale,  fragile,  little   girl    with 
very  large   light   blue  eyes — rather  a  long 
oval    face,    a   little,   very    lightly  tinted — 
mournful  mouth,  and  long,  silky,  shadowy 
hair  hanging  down  to  her  waist,  and  bound 
with  a  black  ribbon.     Her  dress  was  always 
black.     Her  father  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  in  any  other  color  since  his  wife's  death. 
She  was  a  perfect  picture  of  an  orphan  ; 
her  large  and  prominent  brow  seemed   full 
of    premature    thought — her    long   brown 
eye-lashes  were  often  wet,    for  her  feelings 
in  early  youth  were  very  deep   and  keen, 
and  no  tinge  of  color  had  ever  visited  her 
cheek  except   once  on  her  tenth  birthday, 
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when  at  a  game  of  forfeits,  George  as  a 
penalty,  had  to  kiss  her — and  had  suddenly 
done  so.  Her  love  for  George  formed  the  only 
romance  of  her  life — The  daily  routine  of 
laborious  and  frugal  housewifery,  and  the 
arduous  duties  performed  at  all  hours,  and 
in  all  weather,  of  a  perfect  village  deaco- 
ness— these  were  the  realities  of  her 
existence. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  Ruth  Allworthy 
was  turned  thirty,  but  she  looked  very 
much  as  she  had  done  at  twenty,  she  had 
never  had  any  bloom  to  boast  of,  so  Time, 
sly  old  fellow  who  covets  lilies  and  roses 
as  much  as  any  other  old  Fast-man  going, 
had  not  been  able  to  pilfer  much  from  her. 
Her  long  locks  had  never  been  dazzling  as 
some  are,  in  their  jetty  or  golden  glitter 
and  were  soft  and  glossy  now,  bound  round 
her  small,  neat  head,  and  braided  over  her 
full  brow,  as  when  they  hung  in  long  sleek 
ringlets  to  her  girlish  waist ;  very  slight  and 
delicately  made,  she  had  always  been ;  and 
seemed  so,  more   than   ever,  now  that  she 

VOL.   II.  F 
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was  tall  and  thin — her  pale,  pink  lips,  still 
in  their  melancholy  smile,  revealed  a  perfect 
set  of  small, even,  white  teeth — her  mittened 
hand  was  long,  taper,  but  far   too  thin  for 
beauty — and  her  foot   in  its  white  cotton 
stocking  and   leather  shoe,  corresponded  to 
her  hand.     She  certainly  had  a  more  prim, 
staid,   and  old   maidish   look,  than  she  had 
had  at  twenty;  her  moonlight  complexion 
was,  if  possible,  a  little  paler,  her  large  eyes 
rather  larger,  her  dress,  even  more  precise — 
her  manner,   far   more   composed   and   her 
musical  soft  voice,  more  lowand  gentle — but 
it  was  within,  that  the  real  change  had  been 
wrought — she  had  loved,  unconsciously   to 
herself,  with  a  vague,  undefined  hope— she 
now  loved  without  hope — George   was  affi- 
anced to  another,  and  no  one,  not  even  the 
good  old  curate  himself,  had    the  slightest 
suspicion  of  what  Ruth  had  lived  through 
in  the  last  few  months — 

Mrs.  Addington  thought  Ruth  loved 
George  as  she  herself  had  loved  his  father 
in  her  young  days — as  most  women   love, 
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kindly,  warmly ;  but  of  the  passionate  devo- 
tion of  Ruth's  heart,  Mrs.  Addington  had 
no  conception — it  surpassed  in  intensity, 
even  her  own  maternal  infatuation  ;  strange 
that  such  a  man  as  George  Aldington* 
should,  without  any  of  the  attributes,  sup- 
posed to  be  supreme  with  woman-kind,  be 
the  object  of  the  entire  devotion  of  two 
such  hearts  as  Mrs.  Addington's  and  Ruth 
Allworthy's. 

*'  How  are  you  ray  dear  Ruth?"  said  Mrs. 
Addington,  in  a  much  demurer  tone  than 
usual — a  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  won- 
drous kind." 

"  Oh  I  am  well,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  I 
am  never  very  ill,  dear  Mrs.  Addington/' 

"And  never  very  well,  Ruth,  if  one  may 
judgeby  that  pale  cheek,  and  thin  little  hand. 
I  hope  you  have  no  cough  my  dear,  dear, 
girl?"  said  the  poor  old  lady,  suddenly 
losing  her  self-possession,  and  holding  out 
her  arms  to  Ruth,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dearest  Mrs. 
Addington,"  asked   Ruth,    growing   paler 
F  2 
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still,  and  cold,  as  the  marble  statue  she  re- 
sembled. 

"  I  hope,  George — I — hope  Mr,  Adding- 
ton  is  well — and — and  happy —  " 

And  she  trembled  so  she  could  scarcely 
bring  out  the  words. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Euth  !  he  is  well,  very  well, 
and  thinks  himself  very  happy,  I  believe — 
I  only  hope  he  may  prove  so,  and  that  he 
may  not  live  to  repent  having  sacrificed 
everything — his  mother  among  the  rest,  to 
this  vain — haughty — fashionable — frivolous 
— and  I  much  fear/'  she  sobbed  out  at  last, 
"  heartless  and  deceitful  woman." 

"  Ob,  Mrs.  Addington — George  could 
never  love  a  person  such  as  your  maternal 
fears  represent  Miss  Ashton  to  be — he  is  so 
clever,  so  clear-sighted,  so  just,  so  true,  so 
nobly  true,  and  good  himself  that. — " 

"  Ah,  but  he  is  in  love,  Euth  ;  absurdly, 
foolishly,  madly  in  love."  As  she  spoke,  a 
warm  flush  of  involuntary  jealousy  stole 
over  Ruth's  wan  cheek,  brow  and  bosom, 
— and  a  large  tear  which  it  was  agony  to 
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shed,  and  still  greater  agony  to  repress, 
rushed  to  her  eyes. 

u  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  such  a  fool," 
said  the  mother.  "  His  eyes  never  leave 
her  face  for  a  moment — he  lives  but  in  her 
presence — watches  her  every  look,  changes 
color  at  every  inflexion  of  her  affected 
voice — and  oh,  Ruth,  this  very  morning, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life — he  rode  out 
for  the  day — and  never  kissed  his  hand 
to  me  !  he  who  has  never  failed  to  do  so 
since  his  first  ride  on  his  Shetland  pony 
— when  he  was  my  angel  boy — my  hope, 
my  comfort,  my  all — and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  Mrs.  Addington  gave  way  to  a 
passionate  fit  of  weeping. 

Ruth  tried  to  comfort — to  reason — to 
console — she  who  so  needed  consolation 
herself. 

She  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Addington  the 
improbability  that  George  should  love  in 
vain  !  the  great  happiness  secured  by 
mutual  love — the  certainty  that  this  all 
engrossing   infatuation   of  passion  on  his 
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side,  would  pass  away  and  leave  in  its 
stead  that  tender,  conjugal  affection  which 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  his  filial 
love  and  duty.  She  very  gently  implied 
that  it  would  be  selfish  to  mourn  while  he 
was  so  intensely  happy — or  by  any  evi- 
dence of  jealous  distress  to  poison  the 
brightest  era  of  his  blameless  life.  As  she 
spoke,  the  scales  of  selfishness  fell  from  the 
mother's  eyes  ;  new  feelings,  new  views, 
new  aspirations  took  possession  of  her 
heart  and  mind.  Strengthened  and  soothed, 
she  dried  her  tears,  and  regained  her 
wanted  placidity.  She  felt  a  pleasure  in 
thinking  how  kindly  and  cheerfully  she 
would  welcome  back  George  and  his  Bride 
Elect  on  their  return  from  their  happy 
ride  ;  she  who  had  anticipated  a  bitter  and 
vindictive  joy  in  retiring  to  her  bed  and 
sulkily  excusing  herself  from  seeing  either 
of  them  at  all. 

How  much  good  can  be  done  in  a  quiet 
way  by  a  gentle  christian  spirit,  speaking 
from  the  chastened  heart,  and  through  the 
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meek  lips  of  a  woman,  trained  in  the 
school  of  sorrow  and  disappointment. 

(i  Do  stay,  dear  Ruth,  and  dine  with  us, 
and  see  this  brilliant  idol  of  George's  fancy; 
you  can  have  the  blue  room,  my  dear,  and 
as  your  father  is  from  home,  you  can  very 
well  be  spared  I  think." 

Ruth  did  long  to  gratify  the  painful  in- 
terest she  felt  in  George's  Bride-elect.  She 
longed  too  to  see  him,  not  seen  for  many 
months — it  was  a  great  temptation,  but 
she  resisted  it;  she  had  to  visit  many  sick 
and  poor  on  her  way  home.  She  did  not 
think  it  right  to  leave  the  house  to  the 
trembling  and  lonely  old  maid-of-all-work  ; 
and  she  thought,  too,  perhaps,  George 
might  not  like  that  any  stranger  should 
witness  the  rapture  of  his  heart ;  and  so 
she  tore  herself  away  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Ad- 
dington  watched  her  slender  form,  with  its 
melancholy  grace,  and  neat  but  tasteful 
dress,  she  thought — 

"  Oh,  that  she  were  the  Bride-elect  of 
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ray  George  ;  and  had  I  not  so  positively 
discouraged  it,  and  separated  them, — he 
was  disposed  at  one  time  to  like  poor  Ruth. 
Well  is  my  ambition  punished !  For  though 
I  may  endure,  I  never  can  really  like  that 
haughty  Penelope  Ashton.  Still  Euth  has 
set  matters  in  a  different  light;  and  as  my 
greatest  aim  is  George's  happiness,  I  ought 
to  rejoice  to  see  him  so  delighted,  so  I  will 
e'en  go  and  wash  away  these  tears,  and 
put  on  my  best  cap,  and  welcome  him  back 
with  smiles,  trusting  that  whatever  is  is 
right." 

Meanwhile  Ruth  did  not  suffer  her  own 
agitated  and  dejected  spirit  to  interfere 
with  the  christian  duties  she  had  chalked 
out  for  herself  on  this  day.  She  tore  her 
thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  George 
happy  in  another's  love,  and  the  beguil- 
ing comparison  of  what  was  with  what 
might  have  been.  The  stern  realities  of 
life  claimed  her  now.  Poverty,  sickness, 
discontent.     The  poor  of  her  father's  vil- 
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lage,  not  as  they  might  be  made  to  seem 
in  a  poem  or  a  novel,  but  as  they  were  in 
real  life. 

She  walked  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  dust 
and  the  sun,  some  three  miles  along  a 
turnpike  road,  and  then  a  narrow  lane  and 
a  few  meadows  brought  her  to  one  of  the 
cottages  of  her  father's  parish — a  small, 
miserable,  isolated  hovel  it  was,  with  only 
one  room  below,  and  another  above  ;  there 
was  a  little  garden,  but  scarcely  anything 
in  it.  The  fence  was  broken,  and  a  neigh- 
bour's pig  was  helping  himself  to  a  few 
cabbages,  the  all  of  vegetables  the  garden 
could  boast.  Ruth  drove  away  the  greedy, 
grunting  son  of  dirt  and  sloth,  and  with 
a  stake  and  a  bunch  of  furze,  made  good 
the  entrance  against  the  intruder.  She 
then  entered  the  cottage;  a  miserable  wash, 
consisting  of  a  few  ragged  garments,  had 
been  left  unfinished.  There  was  not  a  spark 
of  fire  in  the  wretched,  untidy  hearth; 
though  a  large  saucepan  was  seated  on  the 
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embers  ;  and  Eutb,  hoping  it  might  contain 
some  mutton  she  had  sent  for  broth,  un- 
covered it ;  but  some  more  of  the  miserable 
rags  alone  were  disclosed,  and  hastily  and 
with  an  involuntary  shudder,  Ruth  covered 
it  again.  A  very  lean,  long-nosed,  long- 
tailed  cat,  with  a  kitten  the  image  of  her- 
self, was  ferretting  in  a  corner,  where  a 
broken  dish  and  an  old  saucepan  announced 
the  larder  of  the  establishment ;  the 
broken  windows  were  stuffed  with  rags — 
the  panes  dim  with  the  dirt  of  many  years; 
but  bits  of  bread,  pieces  of  soap,  and 
thick  rind  of  potatoes,  most  extravagantly 
pared,  announced  that  even  in  this  hovel 
of  want,  waste  was  to  be  found  too. 

"  Effie  !  Effie!"  cried  Euth  ;  but  no  Effie 
answered. 

After  repeating  the  name  two  or  three 
times,  Euth  was  going  away,  when  a  sharp 
knocking  with  a  stick  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  above  arrested  her  attention,  and 
she  began   to  mount  the  ladder-like  flight 
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of  steps  that  led  to  the  upper  story  ;  they 
soon  brought  her  into  that  desolate  apart- 
ment. There  was  nothing  in  the  room  but 
an  old  worm-eaten  bedstead,  and  a  very 
old  oak  chest,  curiously  carved,  and 
which  had  once  been  handsome.  The  bed 
seemed  composed  of  rags,  and  an  old  and 
witch-like  woman,  very  sallow,  and  much 
emaciated,  but  still  with  an  energy,  be- 
trayed by  the  violence  with  which  she  was 
knocking,  and  the  tight  grasp  of  her  lean 
hand  on  the  stick  she  held,  lay  on  the 
wretched  bed. 

"  Why,  Mabel,"  said  Ruth,  gently,  "  how 
long  have  you  been  ill?" 

"Long  enough  to  wish  I  were  in  my 
coffin,"  groaned  Mabel.  "  It's  weary  work 
to  lie  here  cold  and  hungry,  with  no  com- 
pany but  sad  thoughts,  and  no  nurse  but 
the  child  Effie,  who's  out  at  play  half  her 
time,  and  asleep  the  other  half." 

"But  when  I  was  here  last  week,  Mabel, 
you  were  not  ill." 
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"And  can't   one  get   ill,  and  be  dead 
too,   in  a   week,   miss?"   sneered    the    old 
woman.     "  I  sent  Effie  to  the  Rectory  to 
beg  for  a  bit  of  meat  to  make  a  drop  of 
broth." 

"And  I  sent  some,  Mabel.  Did  you  not 
receive  it?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  the  child  brought  home  a 
bit  of  neck  of  mutton — the  scrag  .end," 
murmured  the  old  woman. 

'•  But  that  is  the  best  for  broth,  Mabel." 

"  Is  it,  miss?  Oh,  Tin  thankful  for  any- 
thing— anything  is  good  enough  for  the 
likes  of  me." 

liuth,  ^hose  very  moderate  allowance 
for  housekeeping  compelled  her  often  to 
resort  to  necks  of  mutton,  shins  of  beef, 
and  all  the  cheapest  joints,  had  deprived 
herself  of  her  own  dinner,  to  send  this 
identical  piece  of  meat  to  the  thankless 
Mabel. 

A  silence  of  a  few  minutes  ensued  ;  an 
irrepressible  feeliDg  of  disgust  disheartened 
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her.  Her  impulse  was  to  go  and  leave 
this  ungrateful  repiner  to  her  parish  loaf 
and  eighteen  pence  a-week,  out  of  which 
one  shilling  had  to  be  paid  for  the  poor 
hovel,  which  yet  she  preferred,  infi- 
nitely, to  the  union ;  but  principle  and 
reflection  triumphed.  Old  Mabel's  situa- 
tion was  interesting,  though  she  herself 
most  certainly  was  not.  That  poor,  de- 
graded, neglected,  half-starved  being  before 
her  had  once  been  the  favorite  lady's-maid, 
almost  companion,  indeed,  of  the  Countess 
of  D— . 

Profusion  and  luxury  had  been  familiar 
to  her,  until,  much  to  her  noble  patroness's 
annoyance,  and  to  her  own  ruin,  she  fell  in 
love  with,  and  married  a  handsome  young 
actor,  the  Romeo  of  a  provincial  theatre, 

She  went  to  his  arms  with  £500,  an 
education  above  her  station,  a  lovely  per- 
son, an  excellent  wardrobe,  a  little  pro- 
vision of  linen,  plate,  and  furniture,  a  good 
temper,  and  a  good  name. 
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She  knew  he  was  what,  in  the  slang  of 
the  day,  is  called  a  gay  man  ;  and  the 
dangerous  old  proverb,  which  has  beguiled 
so  many,  namely,  that  a  "reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband,"  was  ever  on  her 
lip  when  friends  remonstrated. 

Well,  they  married,  and  she  went  on  the 
stage.  With  her  £500,  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  a  little  provincial  theatre;  and, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons,  was  in  jail. 
Mabel  toiled  at  her  arduous  profession  to 
maintain  him  in  some  little  comfort,  and 
to  get  him  out.  He  was  released,  at  last  ; 
but  misfortune,  true  touchstone,  proved  him 
a  brute — he  took  to  drinking,  swore  at, 
beat,  and  in  every  low  and  vulgar  manner, 
ill-used  his  wretched  wife,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  even  on  the  eve  of  her  accouch- 
ment  with  her  first  child,  she  ran  away 
from  him,  preferring  the  chance  of  begging 
to  the  certainty  of  ill-usage. 

Her  former  mistress,  the  Countess,  to 
whom  she  applied,  assisted  her,  and  would 
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have  taken  her  back  into  her  service,  had 
the  child  expected  not  been  born  alive, 

Alas !  three  days  and  nights  of  anguish, 
unspeakable,  left  Mabel  in  bed  with 
twins. 

We  have  seen  by  her  devotion  to  her 
wretched  husband,  that  she  had  a  warm 
heart,  and  that  heart  deprived  of  its  first 
idol,  (for  she  now  loathed  the  one  she  had 
so  loved)  centred  all  its  passionate  tender- 
ness on  these  tiny,  fragile,  delicate  little 
minutice;  all  her  hope  was  to  rear  thern, 
all  her  fear  that  her  husband  might  discover 
and  injure  them. 

Under  a  feigned  name,  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  about,  she  settled  hertelf  far 
from  him,  and  contrived,  by  keeping  a 
day  school,  and  by  working  at  fine  linen 
and  fancy  work,  night  and  day,  to  rear  her 
two  little  fairy  girls,  till  they  were  about 
fifteen.  She  had  had  some  occasional  help 
from  her  patroness,  the  Countess,  who  had 
expressed    a  wish    to  see   the  twins,  with 
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some  idea  of  taking  them  into  her  service. 
The  mother  had  contrived  to  hoard  up  not 
only  enough  to  equip  them  to  advantage, 
but  a  little  dowry  for  each,  in  case  she 
were  taken  away  suddenly — a  fear  her 
very  delicate  health  often  made  her  in- 
dulge ;  by  some  means  or  other,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  having  this  small  hoard, 
(small  to  some,  but  great  to  her,)  got 
abroad;  and  one  night  she  was  awakened 
by  a  violent  blow  with  a  bludgeon  on  her 
bead. 

Two  villains,  in  black  crape  masks,  then 
proceeded  to  rifle  her  boxes,  having  terrified 
her  into  giving  up  her  keys. 

The  savings  of  a  life,  the  mother  gladly 
offered,  provided  the  burglars  would  not 
insult  or  injure  the  terrified  twin- girls, 
who  rushed  to  their  mother's  assistance, 
from  an  inner  room. 

They  were  so  lovely  in  their  dishabille 
and  their  distress,  that  the  villains  would 
possibly  have  insulted  them,    but  that   a 
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noise  below  alarmed  them,  and  carrying  off 
a  box  containing  poor  Mabel's  papers  and 
money,  they  hurried  away  ;  but  ere  they 
went,  the  mask  of  one  fell  off,  and  in  a 
bloated,  vicious,  but  once  handsome  coun- 
tenance, for  a  moment  disclosed,  Mabel  re- 
cognised— her  husband  ! 

The  wretch  had  not,  however,  discovered 
in  the  pale,  careworn  woman,  bleeding  from 
his  savage  blow — the  beautiful  wife  he  had 
so   ill-used — the    admired    actress    of  the 

theatre — and  the  wretched  wife  hoped 

this  curse  of  her  existence  might  affect  her 
only  through  the  dreadful  blow  which  had 
severely  injured  her  head,  and  the  loss  of 
the  money  hoarded  with  such  care  and 
self-denial  for  her  twin-girls.  Alas  !  in 
the  same  box,  which  contained  that  money 
she  remembered,  with  horror,  were  her 
baptismal  and  marriage  registers — her 
wretched  husband's  picture — a  few  trinkets 
of  little  value — and  a  testamentary  paper 
she  had  drawn  out ! 
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While  his  share  of  the  money   he  had 
taken  from  her  lasted,  the  wretch  made  no 
attempt   to  claim  his  wife  or  children,  but 
when  that  fund  was  gone,  into  the  quiet, 
neat,    and    still    happy    little    home,  the 
drunken  burglar  came,  and  with  a  right  to 
come — he  was  her  husband.     Poor  wretch, 
how  little  did  she  think  when,  in  spite  of 
all  who  loved  her,  she  gave  herself  to  this 
man,  to  what  a  fiend  she  was  selling  her- 
self.    She  could  not  appear    against  him 
for  the  burglary,  in   any  case,    being   his 
wife ;    and,  in  this  case,   the   law    would 
consider  what  he  took  was  his  own — since 
it  was  hers !  therefore,  though  his  calling 
was  not  known,   his    disgraceful   conduct, 
appearance,    and     associates     ruined    her 
character.     Again  she   escaped  from  him, 
and  again  he  dogged  her  to  her  ruin. 

She  contrived,  however,  to  send  her 
beautiful  twin-darlings  to  the  Countess, 
who,  with  her  married  daughter,  was  going 
to  reside  in  Italy.     And  once  certain  that 
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her  treasures  were  safe  on  the  Continent  in 
that  noble  household,  she  cared  not  for  her- 
self. 

Some  years  passed  on,  and  what  the 
poor  girls  could  send  their  mother  they  did, 
and  their  father  seized  all  he  could  find  ; 
and  she  grew  very  ill,  and  prematurely 
old. 

And  one  of  her  lovely  twins  died — and 
one  entered  a  convent — and  her  heart  was 
all  but  broken — and  the  burglar-husband 
was  on  his  way  back  to  her  sick  bed  to  see 
what  he  could  wring  from  her  despair, 
when  he  was  apprehended,  tried,  convicted, 
and  transported  for  life. 

Soured  in  temper,  broken  in  spirit,  em- 
bittered, not  chastened,  by  all  this  adver- 
sity, Mabel  Miles  returned  to  her  own 
parish,  and  lived  on  in  sickness,  misery, 
and  want,  the  one  of  the  wretched  paupers 
favored  with  out-door  relief  to  the  amount 
of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  week  and 
a  loaf. 
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Ruth  knew  something  of  poor  old 
Mabel's  history,  and  had  often  talked  with 
her  about  her  twin-girls,  the  one  whom  the 
mother  loved  to  believe  an  angel  in  Heaven, 
and  the  poor,  misguided  inmate  of  the 
Convent  of  Mercy. 

Ruth  was  the  only  person,  (her  father 
excepted),  who  had  any  patience  with  one 
whose  whole  life  was  a  murmur;  and  she 
had,  sometimes,  brought  her  from  the 
depths  of  despair  to  the  conviction  that, 
bad  as  things  were,  they  might  be  worse — 
worse  if  the  parish  forced  her  into  the 
union — worse  if  her  wretched  husband 
ever  returned  to  torment  her. 

But  it  was  weary  work — Ixion's  wheel 
over  again — and  any  but  Ruth  would  have 
given  it  up  in  despair,  particularly  as,  of 
late,  an  unfavorable  change  had  appeared 
in  Mabel  and  her  wretched  menage — un- 
tidyness,  dirt,  and  want,  had  increased, 
although  Ruth  had  sent  many  little  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.     Ruth  did  not  suspect 
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the  secret,  she  had  not  much  experience  of 
the  world,  and  after  listening  for  half-an- 
hour,  to  Mabel's  miserable  wailings  about 
herself  and  her  twins,  she  gave  her  a 
shilling,  she  could  but  ill-afford,  and 
promised  her  several  little  comforts. 

She  had  not  been  gone  long,  when  the 
secret  was  out !  Effie,  the  shock-headed, 
bare-legged,  prematurely  intelligent  Effie, 
returned — and,  hidden  under  a  ragged  old 
shawl,  was  a  black  bottle  ! 

The  skinny  arm  was  eagerly  stretched 
out  from  the  bed  of  rags — 

"  What  did  she  give  you  for  the  mutton 
and  the  shoes  ?''  asked  the  gin-drinker. 

"  This  bottle  of  gin,  and  these  six  pen- 
nies/' said  the  child. 

"  Give  me  the  gin,"  screamed  the  old 
woman,  "  two  of  the  pence  are  for  you. 
Give  it  here — I  don't  want  you  to  know 
the  taste  of  this  liquid  fire  of  hell." 

The  child  knew  the  taste  well,  having 
already  helped  herself  to  many  a  taste  as 
she  carried  the  bottle  two  miles. 
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"  Go  down  stairs,  Effie,  and  tidy  up  the 
place;  and  then  you  may  go  out  in  the 
evening,  and  spend  your  twopence. 

Effie   went   down  stairs,  found   a  crust, 
a    bone,    and   a    few    cold   potatoes  ;    she 
lighted  a  fire,  wrung  out  the  wretched  rags, 
and  hung  them   on  an  old  horse  to  dry — 
this  took  her  two  or  three  hours — she  then 
stole  up-stairs — Mabel   was  in  the  heavy 
sleep     of     drunkenness — and    the    empty 
bottle  had  rolled  on  the  floor — gaily  Effie 
danced   off  with  her   twopence  to  an   old 
woman's   cottage,   a   mile   off,  where  bull's 
eyes  and  ginger   cakes  attracted    a  little 
mob  of  unwashed  urchins. 

Effie's  two-pence  and  her  good  humour 
made  her  very  popular,  and  before  she  re- 
turned home, 


"  The  bright  broad  harvest  moon 

Sailed  through  the  sapphire  skies  of  June." 

When  she  reached  the   isolated   hut,   it 
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was  a  mass  of  smoke  and  flames,  and  at 
the  upper  window  was  the  witch-like  form 
of  Mabel  tossing  her  arms  aloft  and  shriek- 
ing for  help — No  help  was  there — 

The  crazy  old  clothes-horse,  with  the 
ragged  garments  Effie's  fire  had  dried,  had 
fallen  into  the  grate.  It  was  summer,  and 
every  thing  was  dry  and  parched,  and  from 
the  deep  sleep  of  inebriety  Mabel  was 
awakened  by  clouds  of  smoke  and  tongues 
of  fire  rising  round  her  bed  of  rags — 

A  few  moments  after  she  had  appeared 
at  the  window,  the  floor  gave  way,  and 
Mabel  was  buried  in  the  burning  ruin, — 
the  midnight  moon  looked  down  on  a  black- 
ened heap  and  on  Effie  weeping  bitterly  over 
the  ashes  of  her  wretched  home. 

Return  we  now  to  Ruth.  After  leaving 
Mabel,  she  went  straight  to  a  poor  cottage 
where  the  children,  four  in  number,  all  had 
the  small-pox  ;  the  father  was  out  of  work 
and  had  been  so  for  a  month,  but  he  was  a 
good  and  pious  man  ;  and  industry,    clean- 
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liness,  content  were  inmates  of  his  poor 
dwelling.  He  did  not  sit  idle  ;  fretting, 
repining,  cursing,  drinking  or  smoking. 
He  busied  himself  during  his  unwelcome 
holiday,  in  making  mats,  and  baskets  ;  and 
he  nursed  his  poor  suffering  children  as 
tenderly  as  their  mother  did. 

"  How  are  the  poor  children/'  asked  Ruth. 
Both  parents  rose  respectfully  as  she  entered, 
and  the  woman  dusted  her  best  chair,  and 
set  it  for  the  lady. 

"  Better,  thank  you,  Miss — the  doctor 
called  last  night,  and  said  they're  all  out  of 
danger,  and  he  very  kindly  bought  a  mat 
and  a  basket  of  my  master,  and  paid  for  it; 
so  that  we  have  a  little  to  go  on  with,  Miss; 
and  he  said,  Miss,  what  you  had  given,  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  be,  and  he've 
ordered  us  a  little  more  help  from  the  parish; 
and  I'm  to  make  him  a  set  of  shirts,  Miss, 
as  soon  as  I've  done  these  for  your  pa,  Miss  ; 
so  please  God  we  shall  get  through  our 
trouble  yet." 
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The  poor  children  were  peeping  out  of 
their  beds  to  see  their  favorite  and  friend 
Miss  Ruth  ;  and  from  her  inexhaustible 
basket  came  two  little  story  books  for  the 
older  ones  ;  and  some  barley-sugar  for  the 
younger,  a  little  tea,  a  little  arrow-root, 
and  a  small  pot  of  currant  jelly. 

The  humble  pair  did  not  say  much,  but 
Ruth  could  see  they  were  very  thankful, 
and  after  speaking  kindly  to  each  little 
sufferer,  she  hurried  away. 

She  passed  the  village  school  which  she 
would  not  enter,  for  fear  of  carrying  the 
infection  there,  which  she  had  not  dreaded 
for  herself — Her  next  visit  was  to  an  old 
pair,  one  of  whom,  the  husband,  was  mad, 
melancholy  mad — and  his  wife,  one  of 
the  repining  "school"  made  the  worst  of  it. 

A  young  girl,  in  a  galloping  consump- 
tion, was  her  next  care — once,  the  village 
belle,  indulged  to  excess  by  a  vain  mother 
who  aspired  to  her  marrying  a  gentleman, 
and  let    her  go  to  balls    and   plays — and 

vol.  n,  Q 
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encouraged  the  dangerous  attentions  of  a 
young  rou$,  who  little  thought  of  marriage 
with  any  one,  least  of  all  with  the  daughter 
of  a  village  bonnet  maker. 

However,  she  disappeared  for  some 
months;  rumour  said  she  was  in  Lordon, 
with  this  young  profligate. 

One  morning  her  mother  had  a  letter 
from  her,  no  one  knew  its  contents,  but  she 
went  to  Town  and  came  back  in  a  few  days, 
bringing  a  pale  ghost  in  the  place  of  her 
blooming  child. 

The  village  wild  rose  was  a  faded  flower! 
Ruth  knew  her  story,  but  Ruth  took  our 
Saviour,  not  man,  as  her  guide  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  so  pure  in  thought  and  deed,  her- 
self, that  she  could  scarcely  understand  how 
woman  could  err,  she  was  yet  very  gentle, 
when  a  fallen  sister,  blushed  and  wept  in  her 
presence. 

Ruth  knew  that  Jane's  days  were  num- 
bered, and  she  was  anxious,  nay  eager,  that 
those  numbered  days  should  be  so  spent  as 
to  secure  her  a  happy  eternity. 
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She  bad  much  to  cope  with,  in  the  vain, 
vulgar,  vindictive  mother,  whose  sole  object 
seemed  to  be,  not  to  excite  her  miserable 
child  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  but  to 
rouse  her  to  revenge  on  her  seducer.  But 
for  Ruth,  in  what  a  state  of  mind  would 
the  fallen  one  have  been,  when  called 
into  the  presence  of  her  God ! 

Yes,  in  this  home  of  all  she  visited  the 
most  interesting  to  Ruth,  she  would  scarcely 
have  been  admitted  but  for  the  respectability 
her  presence,  in  some  degree,  restored,  and 
the  little  pecuniary  helps  and  bodily  com- 
forts she  brought. 

But  Ruth  was  richly  repaid — Jane  for- 
gave  her  seducer,  she  even  prayed  for  him  ! 
and  while  the  mother  was  noisy  in  her 
wishes  to  see  him,  that  she  might  tear  his 
eyes  out,  Jane's  white  lips  murmured  "  for- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us." 

Two  hours  did  Ruth  sit  in  the  small, 
close  room  of  that  dying  girl,  and  when  at 
G  2 
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length  she  reached  her  home,  she  found  old 
Dorcas,  the  maid-of-all-work,  ill  in  bed, 
and  Kuth  had  to  wait  not  only  on  herself, 
but  on  her  servant  too — 

Ah  !  while  Mrt  Addington  is  cantering 
with  his  brilliant  idol,  along  the  gay  parade 
— fancying  himself  the  loved  of  this  '  Ob- 
served of  all  observers' — how  little  does  he 
think,  how  differently,  but  oh  how  much 
more  wisely,  those  rosy  hours  are  spent  by 
the  only  woman  who  ever  really  loved  him, 
one  too  whose  heart  (could  hearts  be  tried 
according  to  their  merits)  would  outweigh 
the  proud  Penelope's  as  much  as  the 
koo-i-noor  would  the  wing  of  a  butterfly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE    UNLUCKY   RENCONTRE. 


Penelope  and  her  Adorer,  (for  Mr  Adding- 
ton  was  little  else)  cantered  gaily  along  the 
downs,  the  lady  pleased  with  herself  and 
her  lover,  and  he  in  a  blissful  dream,  gene- 
rally allotted  only  to  earliest  youth,  but 
not  one  whit  the  less  beguiling,  if  it  be  sent, 
not  in  the  morning  but  in  the  noon,  or  even 
the  afternoon  of  life ! 
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Goodness  and  happiness  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other  in  every  human  heart — 
we  are  good  because  we  are  happy,  as 
much  as  we  are  happy,  because  we  are 
good. 

Exhilarated  by  the  lovely  weather,  her  de- 
lightful horse,  the  comforts  and  luxuries,  with 
which  truelovehadsurrounded  her — thegrati- 
fied  vanity,  the  awakened  tenderness  (not  love) 
offspring  of  gratitude,  and  the  physical  enjoy- 
ment of  existence,  which  all  in  good  health, 
feel  in  riding  through  a  pure  bracing  summer 
breeze,  by  the  cheering  ocean,  and  across  the 
pleasant  downs — the  Past  for  a  time  forgot- 
ten, the  Present  delightful,  and  the  Future 
coaleur  de  rose  for  herself  and  those  dear  to 
her,  Penelope  felt  all  kinds  of  good  and 
virtuous  resolves  swelling  her  breast — she 
would  try  to  love  this  kind,  good  man  who 
so  loved  her !  She  would  tear  her  thoughts 
from  him  who  would  not  brave  for  her  the 
poverty  she  would  have  delighted  in  for 
him  —  she    would    be     the    best    of    all 
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good  wives,  and  make  Mr.  Addington's 
happiness  her  greatest  pleasure  and  her 
constant  care ! 

Much  as  he  had  always  admired  her,  he 
never  felt  her  beauty  so  bewitching,  her 
grace  so  enthralling,  or  her  converse  so 
enchanting  as  during  this  happy  ride — her 
manner  emboldened  him  to  speak  of  their  fu- 
ture life  together,  and  she  even  timidly  sug- 
gested some  little  wishes  and  plans  of  her 
own,  which  made  his  happiness  seem,  a 
divine  reality. 

Secure,  now,  of  her  and  of  her  love,  he 
endured,  almost  without  jealousy,  the 
glances  of  admiration  which  met  her  on 
the  parade  ;  he  felt  proud  ot  the  attention 
she  excited  ;  and  she  blushed,  and  smiled, 
and  chatted,  and  was  pleased  that  he  should 
see  that  he  was  not  singular  in  his  ardent 
admiration. 

But  what  is,  what  can  be  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  change  that  terrifies  the  lover  % 
They  have  cantered  past  a  party  of  gay 
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young  men,  laughing  and  joking  together, 
and  Mr.  Addington  has  just  told  Penelope 
how  he  pities  them,  and  how  they  must 
envy  him — when  he  sees  that  her  roseate 
bloom  is  fled,  her  face  is  ashy  pale — she 
trembles,  and  seems  as  if  she  would  fall 
from  her  horse. 

"My  love,  my  life,  my  darling,  what  ails 
you  V  said  the  lover,  springing  from  his 
horse,  and  rushing  to  receive  her  in 
his  arms,  and  bear  her  to  a  bank  close 
by. 

Tenelope  did  not  speak,  but  her  head  fell 
on  his  shoulder. 

The  grooms  took  charge  of  the  horses. 
Mr.  Addington  removed  her  hat  ;  with  a 
strong  effort  she  prevented  herself  from 
fainting  away,  and  putting  her  hand  on  his, 
murmured — 

"I  am  better — the  heat — the  fatigue — 
a  pain  in  my  side — subject  to  it,  dear 
George!"  and  then  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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"  Sweet  love !  precious  darling  !  is  that 
all  %  How  thoughtless,  how  idiotic  of  me 
to  let  you  ride  so  far  the  first  time,  and  in  this 
fierce  sun,  too — fool  that  I  was  ;  my  fragile, 
my  delicate  flower — let  me  send  for  a  fly,  my 
darling,  and  do  not  ride  any  more  to-day  ; 
how  is  the  pain  in  its  dear  little  side,  sweet 
pet  V 

The  sensible,  middle-aged  banker  was 
fast  becoming  the  fool  he  accused  himself  of 
being. 

Penelope,  relieved  by  her  tears,  pre- 
ferred riding  home,  nay,  more,  she  wished, 
being  now  about  a  mile  from  Brighton,  to 
ride  back  into  the  town,  to  get  some  eau- 
de  cologne,  and  some  aromatic  vinegar,  in 
case  of  a  return  of  her  faintness. 

Mr.  Addington  objected;  offered  to  send; 
offered  to  go  himself  ;  but  Penelope  in- 
sisted. Ah!  weak,  miserable  girl!  a  few 
hours  since  good  because  she  was  happy, 
and  happy  because  she  was  good — now, 
G  5 
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guilty  because  she  is  miserable,  and 
miserable  because  she  is  guilty. 

In  one  of  that  gay  party  of  laughing 
young  fashionables,  though  she  only  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  figure,  and  a  section  of 
his  averted  face,  the  quick  eye  of  first  love 
recognised  Bernard  Brydges  ! 

Ah  !  who  that  has  known  the  power  of 
first  real  love  can  marvel  at  the  effect  of 
this  sudden  apparition  on  one  who  had  so 
struggled  against  his  power  in  absence,  and 
who  might  have  triumphed  over  it  but  for 
this.  The  actual  presence  of  the  object  of  a 
first,  a  real  love,  has  in  it  a  power  so 
intense  and  so  mystic,  that  it  can  change, 
at  once,  not  merely  the  whole  current  of 
thought  and  feeling,  but  the  destiny  of  a 
life! 

None  can  blame  Penelope  for  this  in- 
voluntary emotion — in  that  she  was  the 
child  of  nature,  and  of  impulse  ;  but  in 
her  conduct,  on  reflection,  in  her  deliberate 
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deception  of  the  man  who  so  loved  and 
trusted  her,  in  her  sinful  wish,  she,  the 
affianced  of  Mr.  Addington,  to  catch  one 
more  glimpse  of  Bernard  Brydges,  in 
all  that  crooked  and  evil  policy,  she 
was  the  child  of  art,  the  woman  of  the 
world — even  while  she  was  the  passionate 
victim  of  despair  and  love. 

She  whispered  to  herself,  when  all  that 
was  loyal  in  her  bosom  prompted  her  to 
own  the  whole  truth  to  Mr.  Addington, 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  inflict  such  agony 
on  one  who  so  loved  her  ;  she  could  not  bear 
to  give  him  a  sudden  pang  ;  yet  she  could 
bear  to  entail  upon  him  that  long  and 
joyless  future  which  awaits  the  loving  hus- 
band of  a  loathing  wife — the  wife  who  loves 
another !  Then,  too,  she  did  not  feel — 
if  she  owned  her  love  for  Bernard  Brydges, 
and  resigned  her  present  engagement — she 
did  not  feel  any  confidence  in  Bernard's 
gratitude,  or  that  he  would  avail  himself 
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of  her  freedom.     Then  came  the  thought  of 
his  possible  coldness  ;  her  mother's  despair; 
her   sisters'   disappointment ;    the  world's 
sneer ;    her  aunt's  triumph  ;    her  cousins' 
satisfaction ;  her  uncle's  wrath ;  her  life  of 
privation,  mortification,   perhaps   toil,  and 
even  penury,  as  a  forsaken  old  maid  ;  for, 
in   time,  as  Bernard  did  not    propose,   it 
must  come  to  that  ;  and  so  her  bad  angel 
prevailed,  and   she   resolved,  without   de- 
termining to  love  Bernard  no  longer,  at  any 
rate,   to  fulfil   her    engagement   with   Mr. 
Addington.     She    did    determine,    for  she 
was  not  all  evil,  never  to  speak  to  Bernard 
Brydges  after  she  was  George  Addington's 
wife,  never  even  to  give  him  one  thought 
of  passionate  regard,  one  sigh  of  despair- 
ing love  ;    but  she  fancied    till   she    had 
given   herself  to   another,  that  she  might 
think  and  weep,  and  sigh,  and  wish  as  she 
pleased;  she  forgot,  poor   wretch,  that  to 
the  truly  honorable  mini!,  what  is  promised 
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is  sacred  as  what  is  actually  given  ;  and 
that  the  Bride  Elect  has  no  more  right 
over  her  fancy  and  her  feelings  than  the 
Bride  who  already  wears  on  her  finger  the 
first  link  of  the  eternal  chain.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    SETTING   SOT. 


Penelope's  blameable  manoeuvre  was  pun- 
ished with  failure.  She  saw  Bernard 
Brydges  no  more  ;  but  in  a  state  of  miser- 
able excitement,  she  lingered  about 
Brighton,  inventing  a  hundred  frivolous 
excuses  for  going  into  this  library  and  that 
shop — for  taking  another  canter  along 
the  parade,  another  turn  on  the  Steyne  or 
the  Chain  pier. 
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At  last,  Mr.  Addington,  who  knew  how 
very  punctual  bis  mother  was,  and  who  be- 
gan to  grow  a  little  weary,  and  a  little 
hungry,  (any  but  an  ardent  lover  would 
have  been  so  hours  before),  resolved  to  re- 
turn home,  and  to  his  decided  manner 
Penelope  was  obliged  to  submit,  hating  her- 
self, and  alas  !  her  Intended,  the  while. 

In  her  altered  mood,  how  dismal  seemed 
the  prospect  which,  in  the  morning,  was  all 
bright  and  sunny. 

Mr.  Addington's  voice  seemed  rough  and 
husky — all  his  remarks  dull  and  common- 
place— his  face,  compared  with  that  dear, 
delusive  countenance  of  which  she  had 
caught  a  glimpse,  how  grim,  how  old,  how 
mercantile  !  His  figure,  "how  ungainly  and 
raw-boned  !  his  dress,  how  prim,  how  re- 
spectable, and  how  uninteresting ! 

The  sun  was  setting  in  all  his  glory — 
and  the  evening  was  one  to  fill  with  ecstasy 
the  heart  of  a  happy  lover.  Its  softening  in- 
fluence  soon  restored    the   equanimity    of 
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Mr.  Addington,  which  had  been  a  little 
ruffled,  he  scarcely  knew  how  or  why,  by 
the  odd  and  inconvenient  delays  of  the 
Bride  Elect. 

As  the  sun-set  sent  its  rich  glow  to  the 
lovely  face  and  form  of  Penelope,  he  rode 
as  close  to  her  side  as  possible,  and  every 
now  and  then  his  small  grey  eyes  tried  to 
convey  the  intense  love  of  his  heart.  Alas! 
their  gaze  only  irritated  her — she  was 
thinking  of  Bernard's  large  black  orbs 
moistened  by  his  crocodile  tears — she  was 
fancying  what  that  scene,  and  that  ride 
would  be  with  Bernard  Brydges  by  her 
side,  and  more  than  once  she  felt  disposed 
to  urge  her  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cliff,  and  plunge  into  the  waves 
that  looked  so  calm,  so  clear,  and  so  in- 
viting. 

And  in  this  mood  the  miserable  victim  of 
unmeaning  attentions  had  to  listen  to  all 
the  tautology  and  monotony  of  real  and 
unwelcome  passion — to  hear  with  patience 
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and  apparent  interest  a  thousand  schemes 
and  details,  the  result  of  which  was  to  be, 
her  dwelling  in  commonplace  houses  (com- 
monplace to  her,  however  richly  decorated) 
with  a  middle-aged  banker,  fast  becoming 
odious  to  her !  She  would  have  preferred  a 
hut — aye!  a  prison  with  the  man  she 
loved — She,  who  would  have  rejoiced  even 
as  the  nut-brown  maid,  of  the  Henry  of  her 
silly  heart  and  mistaken  fancy  ! 

And  while  Mr.  Addington,  attributing 
her  silence  and  reserve  to  maiden  modesty, 
blessed  her  for  it  in  his  trusting  heart,  and 
launched  out  the  more  upon  the  subject  she 
so  hated,  she  was  asking  herself  why  she 
doomed  herself  to  such  a  martyrdom  %  and 
then  came  the  mournful  images  of  her  mother, 
her  sisters,  her  uncle  Percy — the  triumphant 
ones  of  her  aunt,  and  cousins — and  her  un- 
certainty with  regard  to  the  idol  of  her 
heart,  and  his  behaviour  were  she  free, 
united  with  the  burning  shame  of  owning 
herself  a  deceiver,  and  the  dread  of  seeming 
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inconsistent,  and  of  being  in  her  turn  re- 
jected :  and  she  determined  not  to  cast  off 
her  galling  chains  though  their  iron  did 
indeed  enter  into  her  very  soul. 

"  On  est  plus  heureuw  par  V amour  qu'on 
eprouve,  que  par  celui  qu'on  inspire"  So 
said  the  witty  French  maximist,  and  truly 
too;  and  unconsciously,  to  herself,  the 
caprice,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  reserve 
of  Penelope's  manner  increased  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's    love,    and   therefore    his    happiness. 

The  monotonous  fondness  of  most  en- 
gaged women  is — alas  !  that  we  must  own 
it ! — very  cloying  and  disenchanting  to  that 
being,  in  whom  the  love  of  the  chase  is  so 
strong  an  instinct,  and  who  so  soon  ceases 
to  value  what  he  has  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
ardent  lovers,  whom  no  difficulties  could 
daunt,  and  no  dangers  deter,  before  they 
were  admitted  to  the  privileges  and  in- 
timacy of  an  engagement,  become  so  in- 
different,  so  negligent,  and    sometimes   so 
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rude  as  affianced  lovers,  and  often  even 
break  off  the  very  ties  they  have  so  laboured 
to  seGure.  In  wedded  life  it  is  different  ; 
fondness  and  intimacy,  if  not  ridiculously 
excessive,  do  not  so  much  diminish  woman's 
influence.  She  has  other  powers,  and  other 
charms  then,  and  is  not  often  guilty  of  the 
silly  and  mawkish  fondness  we  see  in  the 
Bride-Elect. 

Had  Penelope  been  ever  hand-in-hand 
with  Mr.  Adclington,  ever  leaning,  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  whispering  loves  and 
darlings  into  his  ear,  it  is  more  than  likely 
his  love  would  have  lost  some  of  its  ar- 
dour. 

rt  Custom  comes  with  its  inevitable  curse," 
and  though  the  maiden's  first  kiss  is  an  era, 
a  magic  era  in  her  life  and  her  lover's, 
every  time  it  is  repeated,  it  loses  its  power, 
and  at  last  has  been  known  even  to  degene- 
rate into  a  bore  ! 

This  is  mortifying  to  contemplate,  but  it 
is  a  wholesome,  though  a  bitter  truth,  and 
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one  which  all  Brides  Elect  would  do  well  to 
ponder  on. 

Penelope  was  in  no  danger  of  extinguish- 
ing her  lover's  passion  in  this  manner.  The 
only  little  caress  she  had  ever  bestowed 
upon  him,  was  that  she  gave  him  on  the 
morning  of  this  very  day  ;  when  gratitude, 
acting  for  love  in  her  bosom,  prompted  her 
to  press  his  hand  to  her  heart  and  say — 
u  Oh,  George,  how  I  will  love  you." 
And  on  that,  his  passion  is  feeding  with 
a  rapture  which  the  Bride  Elect  of  the 
"  Ecole  Demonstrative?  the  fondling, 
coaxing  and  kissing  school  never  can  ex- 
cite. It  is  on  those  words  and  that  little 
caress  he  is  dwelling,  as  he  tries  to  look 
into  her  averted  face,  and,  poor  soul !  he 
is  whispering  to  himself — 

a  Oh,  George,  how  I  will  love  you !" 
Fancy,  flattering  limner,  is  painting 
that  promised  love  in  all  her  most  celestial 
tints,  and  he  feels  as  if  the  possession  of  it 
acknowledged  and  fully  betrayed  would 
almost  kill  him  with  delight. 
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Ah,  could  he  have  read  at  that  moment 
the  secret  heart  of  his  Bride  Elect. 

They  reached  the  marine  villa,  and 
Ruth's  influence  is  prevailing  still,  dinner 
has  been  kept  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half, 
but  to  Mr.  Addington's  surprise  and  joy 
his  mother  comes  out  to  welcome  them — 
calls  them  her  dear,  naughty  children,  bids 
them  make  haste,  and  playfully  promises  to 
forgive  them  if  they  promise  never  to  do  so 
any  more. 

"It  is  a  promise  easier  for  us  to  make 
than  to  keep,  mother  dear!"  said  the  lover, 
as  with  an  almost  boyish  bound,  he  caught 
Penelope  in  his  arras,  and  kissed  her 
averted  and  cold  cheek. 

Penelope  struggled  and  got  free  and 
rushed  up  stairs. 

Mr.  Addington  only  laughed  as  his 
mother  scolded  a  little.  He  thought  Pene- 
lope such  a  shy,  coy,  but  with  all,  fond 
little  darling,  and  so  he  told  his  mother. 

The  "  us"  he  had  used  in  speaking  of  the 
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difference  between  making  and  keeping  the 
promise  his  mother  exacted,  had  stung  and 
wounded  Penelope  in  a  manner  perfectly 
unjustifiable,  considering  that  he  was  her 
affianced  husband,  and  only  spoke  with  the 
happy  confidence  a  man  ought  to  feel  in  his 
position. 

She  felt  angry,  offended,  almost  outraged, 
both  at  that  unlucky  us,  and  the  warm  em- 
brace which  had  followed  it. 

Her  bosom  was  in  a  perfect  tumult  of 
contending  emotions.  Instead  of  hasten- 
ing to  dress,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
by  her  bed  side,  and  hid  her  face  in  the 
quilt — not  to  pray,  that  might  have  done 
her  some  good,  but  to  weep  and  sob  in 
hysterical  agony. 

Meanwhile,  her  lover,  whose  light  heart 
lent  wings  to  his  feet,  darted  to  his  room 
to  select  from  his  modest  wardrobe  what- 
ever he  thought  would  look  brightest  and 
best  in  the  eyes  of  his  beloved.  Even  his 
plain  face  was  irradiated  by  true  love,  and 
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he  thought  as  he  saw  in  the  glass,  eyes 
unusually  bright,  and  cheeks  flushed  with 

joy- 

"  I  declare  I'm  not  such  an  ugly  fellow 
after  all/'  and  in  Vembarras  du  clioix  be- 
tween his  two  dress  waiscoats  he  comforted 
himself  with  the  idea,  "  she  will  like  me  in 
either,  sweet  love  !" 

He  was  soon  drest  and  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  talked  a  good  deal  with 
his  mother  about  his  marriage  and  his 
Penelope — and  they  tried  to  think  she  was 
not  so  very  long,  until  it  grew  so  late  that 
Mr.  Adclington  remembering  she  had  been 
so  poorly  when  out,  grew  very  pale,  and  re- 
solved to  use  his  lover  privilege  of  knock- 
ing at  her  door. 

She,  in  the  self-abandonment  of  her  des- 
pair, had  left  it  ajar,  and  engrossed  by  her 
hysterical  anguish,  did  not  hear  his  steps 
along  the  corridor,  but  he  heard  her 
choking  sobs,  and  rushed  into  the  room. 

He  caught  her   in   his  arms,  and  bore 
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her  to  the  window.  The  hysterical  emo- 
tion she  had  not  tried  to  master,  had  fairly 
overcome  her,  and  she  laughed,  and  shrieked, 
and  wept  alternately.  Violently  the  ter- 
rified lover  rang  the  bell,  and  his  mother 
and  many  of  the  female  servants  hastened 
to  his  assistance. 

The  heat,  the  exercise,  and  the  over- 
fatigue, as  evinced  by  her  faintness  when 
out,  accounted  for  this  attack. 

Mrs.  Addington,  as  soon  as  Penelope  was 
a  little  recovered,  ordered  George  from 
the  room,  and  then  she  assisted  the  maids 
to  take  off  the  hot  habit,  and  to  lay  the 
Bride  Elect  on  the  bed. 

A  shivering  fit  naturally  succeeded  the 
hysterics,  and  Mrs.  Addington  being  quite 
of  the  old  school,  had  plenty  of  remedies  of 
her  own  concocting  and  distilling. 

She  made  Penelope  swallow  some  cam- 
phor julep — advised  her  not  to  come  down 
to  dinner — promised  to  reconcile  George  to 
her  absence — shut  out  the  setting  sun,  and 
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said  if  she  was  very  good  and  quite  com- 
posed, in  an  hour  or  two  George  himself 
should  fetch  her  down  to  tea. 

Penelope  tried  to  thank  her,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  speak,  and  ordered  to  go  to  sleep ; 
and  to  her  inexpressible  comfort  she  was 
left  alone. 

Exhausted  by  her  emotions,  and  wearied 
by  her  long  ride,  she  actually  did  yield  to 
the  quiet  and  the  darkness  around  her  and 
fell  asleep. 

Nay  more,  she  slept  till  a  late  hour  the 
next  morning,  when,  to  her  surprise  and 
comfort,  she  heard  that  Mr.  Addington  was 
gone  to  London.  She  knew  he  was  to  go — 
at  least,  she  had  heard  so  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief and  comfort  awful  in  the  breast  of  a 
Bride-Elect — and  she  felt  grateful  for  the 
tender  delicacy  which  made  him  insist  that 
she  should  not  be  disturbed.  But  it  was  an 
inexpressible  comfort  to  her  not  to  have  to 
act  a  part,  for  which  she  felt  more  than 
ever  unequal. 

vol.  II.  H 
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Yes!  he  was  gone,  and  gone  in  high 
spirits,  in  spite  of  his  not  having  been  able 
to  say  farewell.  In  a  long  conversation 
with  his  mother  they  had  hit,  as  they 
thought,  upon  the  true  secret  of  Fenelope's 
hysterics, 

Mrs.  Addington  certainly  suggested  the 
solution  of  the  enigma  ;  but  her  son  eagerly 
adopted  it.  They  fancy  she  is  fretted  at 
being  only  the  Bride-Elect,  and  is  impatient 
to  be  the  Bride  in  earnest ! 

"  Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  other." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


Penelope  found  on  the  breakfast- table 
several  letters,  and  a  note  from  her  lover  ; 
as  Mrs.  Addington's  eyes  were  upon  her,  she 
(alas !  she  is  becoming  practised  in  decep- 
tion) read  the  billet  doux  first. 

"  How  odd  she  will  think  it  if  I  put  it 
aside  !;'  she  thought,  (what  a  passion  there 
is  in  the  most  inconsistent  people  for  seem- 
ing consistent?  Under  the  same  influence 
she  read  it  twice — put  it  in  her  pocket,  and 
then  deliberately  opened  her  other  letters. 
h  2 
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The  reader  may  peep  into  poor  Mr.  Ad- 
dington's  effusion — but  before  be  laughs  at 
the  lover  let  him  remember  how  thoroughly 
and  unjustifiably  he  was  deceived. 

"  I  would  not  allow  them  to  wake  you, 
my  blessed,  beautiful  bride  !  I  knew  re- 
pose would  do  so  much  to  restore  your 
agitated  nerves.  I  think  I  deserve  some 
praise,  my  little  pet  lamb,  for  I  have  fore- 
gone in  consequence  the  parting  kiss  I  had 
so  looked  forward  to.  Never  mind,  J  shall 
repay  myself  with  interest  when  we  meet. 
Do  not  be  angry,  but  somehow  I  don't  think 
my  darling  will  be  really  very  cross  with 
me  for  that.  Take  care  of  yourself  in  every 
way,  my  treasure  ! — Remember,  you  have 
no  right  now  to  run  any  risks — You  are 
promised  to  me,  and  the  jewel  of  my  soul 
is  in  your  keeping.  If  you  ride,  (and  I 
almost  tremble  at  the  thought),  it  must 
only  be  a  little  way,  and  Dora  had  better 
be  of  the  party  and  the  two  grooms  ;  but 
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unless  your  health  requires  it,  dearest,  or 
you  find  it  very  dull  indeed  without  your 
poor  George,  (am  I  not  vain?),  I  had 
rather  you  did  not  ride  till  my  return.  I 
am  going,  sweet  love,  to  do  all  I  can,  not 
only  to  be  back  very  soon  now,  but  to  ac- 
celerate that  heavenly  day  when  we  shall  be 
parted  no  more  on  earth.  Oh,  that  I 
could  hear  you  say,  what  I  fancy  I  have 
read,  idol  of  my  heart !  in  those  dear  eyes, 
and  those  roseate  blushes — l  I,  too,  should 
rejoice  to  be  yours  for  ever.'  Darling  !  pet! 
love!  lamb!  angel-bride!  wife!     Penelope! 

"  Your  poor  doting,  adoring, 
"  George." 


"  P.S. — I  have  kissed  your  dear  name — 
that  magic  word,  Penelope — again  and 
again.  I  have  almost  effaced  the  dear 
letters  ;  will  the  most  precious  rubies  in 
the  world  kiss  it  too  1     I  must  not  think  of 
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such  things,  they  bewilder — they  madden 
me. 

-  G.A." 

u  P.P.S. — Don't  venture  out  by  your- 
self, my  love.  However  quiet  it  may 
seem,  Brighton  is  too  near,  and  too  much 
like  London  for  that. 

"  KB. — If  you  have  any  return  of 
hysterics,  let   me  know  and  I  will  bring 

Dr.  B down  with  me.     Don't  consult 

any  one  else ;  there  is  no  one  else,  my 
angel,  to  whose  skill  I  would  trust  you, 
for  a  moment.  Go  to  bed  early,  and 
drink  a  little  port  wine,  to  oblige  me — two 
glasses  of  the  old  port,  at  least ;  mother 
knows  which,  as  she  and  I  have  talked  it 
over.  You  live  on  air,  my  angel,  very  fit 
fare  for  a  real  angel,  but  not  for  one  who 
only  looks,  feels,  and  acts  like  one.  I  do 
not  wish   my  treasure  one  iota  more   an 
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angel  than  she  is.    Now  I  have  done.    God 
bless  you — God  in  Heaven  bless  you  ! 

"  Your  poor  friend, 

a  George." 


How  would  Mr.  George  Addington  have 
despised  this  fond  scrawl  some  years  ago  % 
why,  as  a  boy,  he  would  have  laughed  it  to 
scorn,  and  have  thought  the  writer  a  fit 
inmate  for  St.  Luke's  ;  what  will  he  think 
of  it  some  years — nay,  some  months — 
hence,  should  the  rhapsody  meet  his  eyes, 
and  the  scales  have  fallen  from  them? 


Alas,  alas,  who  loves  raves  ! 


So  says  the  poet  of  the  passions,  and  adds, 


'Tis  youth's  frenzy. 
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?Tis  a  more  powerful  and  obstinate  frenzy 
when  youth  is  past. 

Let  any  man,  who  has  ceased  to  love, 
look  at  the  letters  he  wrote  in  that  delirium 
of  the  heart.  How  he  will  despise  and 
ridicule  himself;  and  it  may  be  the  up- 
rooted idol  too  ;  was  it  u  the  nympholopsy 
of  some  fond  despair." 

Penelope  could  not  choose,  but  blush  — 
she  could  not  choose,  but  smile — she  could 
not  choose,  but  weep  ;  and  with  all  these 
unintentional  evidences  of  emotion,  did  she 
still  further  deceive  the  doting  mother. 

No  one  but  George  could  have  made 
that  gay,  frivolous,  London  belle  so  much 
in  love,  she  thought ;  but,  no  won  ler ; 
what  woman  could  resist  him,  when  he 
seriously  set  about  courting  her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MORE    LETTERS. 


The  letters  Penelope  found  on  the  table, 
were  from  her  mother,  her  uncle,  poor 
Blanche,  her  aunt,  and  two  disagreeable- 
looking,  wafered  epistles  one  from  her 
milliner,  and  one  from  her  haberdasher. 

That   from  her    mother  she,   of  course, 
opened  first :  it  ran  as  follows  : 

"Ashton  Lodge." 

"My   sweetest,   dearest  child — my 
own    lovely    and    beloved  Penelope !  your 
H  5 
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silence  convinces  me  you  are  too  pleasantly 
engaged  to  find  much  time  for  writing  ; 
but  I  know  you  love  us  all  too  well  not  to 
be  glad  to  hear  how  we  are  going  on — a 
rdvir  I  should  say  in  one  respect — I  mean 
as  regards  Isabel  ;  but  not  quite  so  happily 
in  Blanche's  case;  not  only  has  that  wild 
harum-scarum  Trevor  Templeton  for- 
gotten to  write  to  her,  or  having  written, 
his  letter  has  mis-carrieJ,  but  she  is  not  at 
all  in  good  health,  good  spirits,  or  good 
looks,  just  now.  However,  I  am  so  taken 
up  with  the  brilliant  prospects  of  my 
Penelope  and  my  Isabel,  that  I  cannot 
give  alJ  the  time  to  dear  Blanche  and  her 
imaginary  woes,  which  I  shall  when  my 
two  brighter  jewels  are  permanently  and 
brilliantly  set.  I  cannot  say  anything 
positive  about  Isabel  ;  she  is,  yuii  know, 
so  very  secret  where  her  own  feelings  are 
concerned  ;  but  I  suspect  (you  know  she 
always  was  an  oddity)  that  she  has  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  Sir  Hector  Loftus, 
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and  he  with  her.  They  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  some  literary  enterprise,  which  is 
to  astound  the  world,  and  no  one  more 
than  that  coxcomb,  Beresford,  who,  to  my 
great  joy,  I  see  falling,  himself,  passionately 
in  love  with  Isabel.  At  one  time,  I  am 
convinced,  the  nonchalant  dandy  (though 
he  always  admired  her)  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  propose  to  her,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  injuring  her  in  many  ways  by  his 
unmeaning  attentions — at  that  time,  you 
know,  my  love,  we  felt  sure  Isabel  liked 
him,  and  would  have  accepted  him,  and 
that  she  often  felt  wounded  and  mortified 
at  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  changes  in 
his  manner,  and  at  his  not  coming  forward 
as  an  aspirant.  Now  I  rejoice  to  see  the 
tables  are  turned  ;  he,  insufferable  coxcomb 
that  he  is,  has  no  doubt  of  her  joyful  ac- 
ceptance, and  so  far  from  being  jealous  of 
his  uncle,  he  sees,  in  Sir  Hector's  affection 
for  Isabel,  the  certainty  of  his  approving 
and    promoting    the    match — and    of    his 
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making  a  handsome  allowance  during  his 
life  to  the  young  couple,  and  declaring  him 
his  heir. 

"  Lookers  on  see  more  of  the  game  than 
the  players,  and  I  believe  no  one  but 
myself  is  aware  of  the  check-mate  that  cer- 
tainly awaits  Captain  Beresford  when 
he  thinks  to  castle  his  queen.  I  enjoy  it 
d'avancc  as  I  am  certain  you  will ;  for  if 
ever  a  handsome,  heartless  fop  tried  to 
gratify  his  own  vanity,  and  ruin  the  peace 
and  prospects  of  a  simple,  affectionate  girl 
it  was  that  odious  Beresford  ! — I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  is  not  punished  ere  long,  in 
the  way  most  galling  to  him,  namely  by 
finding  himself  outwitted,  rejected,  and 
made  to  look  ridiculous." 

"iNow  dear,  thoughtless,  frank,  honest, 
Trevor  Templeton,  he  may  fail  to  write  ; 
he  may  get  into  a  thousand  scrapes,  and 
commit  a  hundred  follies — but  his  heart  is 
in  the  right  place;  he  is  as  certain,  when 
able  to  do  so,  to  propose  to  Blanche,  as  you 
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are  my  darling  !  my  pride  !  my  glory !  to 
do  the  honors  of  Oak  Park — and  drive  in 
a  carriage  and  four,  with  poor  mamma  by 
your  side  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  in  Blanche  to  ruin  her  eyes  with 
crying,  and  make  herself  thin  and  yellow 
with  fretting — when  all  is  sure  to  come 
right  in  the  end — and  even  if  Trevor  did 
fall  over  a  precipice,  or  some  awkward 
sportsman  did  mistake  him  for  a  black- 
cock,  why  though  it  would  be  very  dread- 
ful, and  of  course  she  would  be  very 
unhappy  at  first,  yet,  brought  forward  by 
Mrs.  Addington  and  Lady  Loftus,  and  set 
off  by  their  generosity,  and  introduced  as 
they  could  introduce  her,  my  private 
opinion  is,  she  might  do  a  vast  deal  better; 
the  way  in  which  a  girl  is  brought  forward 
and  the  set  she  is  introduced  to,  make  all  the 
difference  between  her  making  a  brilliant 
match  or  a  mere  hum-drum  one,  like 
that  with  Trevor  would  be. 

"  Still  mind  me,   my    Penelope,  I  do  not 
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reckon  love  for  nothing  in  these  matters, 
and  I  know  Blanche  and  Trevor  are  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  if  they  do  marry  I 
shall  say  it  is  very  fair  for  a  love  match 
—but  /  think  such  an  evanescent  povier 
as  love  should  not  rule  a  woman's  destiny 
— For  she  has  no  sooner  made  every  sacri- 
fice at  his  shrine,  than  he  is  gone  for 
ever  ! 

"  I  think  with  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  some 
degree;  but  you  will  call  me  mercenary  my 
sweetest,  and  that  I  am  not  in  the  least; 
since,  to  see  a  girl  of  mine  on  the  throne 
of  the  world,  I  would  not  have  her  marry, 
as  some  do,  a  wretch  she  hated  and  loathed. 

<;  Directly  anything  decisive  takes  place 
between  Isabel  and  her  two  wooers,  you  shall 
hear.  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  you  and 
Isabel  are  married  my  Penelope,  for  bills 
come  in  fast,  and  money  very  slowly — I 
cannot  make  both  ends  meet  do  what  I 
will. 

"  To  be  sure  having  Sir  Hector  and  his 
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nephew  here,  so  often,  and  being  obliged  to 
receive  them  in  good  style,  the  bills  are 
very  high,  and  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  done 
— I  have  borrowed  £150  of  your  uncle  and 
a  great  misery  it  was  to  me  to  do  it;  how- 
ever he  was  tolerably  kind — The  probability 
of  Sir  Hector's  proposing  to  Isabel,  and 
your  brilliant  prospects  have  made  him 
much  less  bitter  to  me — Had  he  refused, 
I  believe  several  of  the  tradespeople  would 
have  proceeded  to  extremities — but 
instalments  have  quieted  them  a  good  deal. 
I  did  not  like  to  dwell  on  these  matters 
when  you  were  here,  as  I  could  not  bear  to 
seem  even  to  influence  you  unduly,  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  accepting  Mr.  A — 
but  many  good  mothers,  and  all  interested 
ones,  would  have  laid  their  accounts  before 
you — Many  a  girl  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  her  own  ultimate  benefit  to  accept  a  hus- 
band's home  when  she  has  seen  that  her 
parent's  is  about  to  be  broken  up.  And 
really  I  do  think  if  1  can  holdout  till  after 
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the  two  wedding?,  it  .is  the  utmost  I  can 
expect.  I  shall  then  try  to  let  Ashton 
lodge — Blanche's  health  will  be  an  excuse 
for  going  abroad,  and  from  Calais  or  Bo- 
ulogne I  can  make  terms  with  my  tormentors 
— When  you  and  Isabel  have  got  well  over 
the  honey-moon  or  the  honey-year  as  the 
case  may  be,  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  sum- 
moned from  parsimony  and  discomfort  to  ele- 
gance and  luxury  ;  and  if  Blanche  and  Tre- 
vor set  sail  on  the  ocean  of  wedlock  there 
will  only  be  poor  Mamma  with  three 
homes  to  choose  between  I  know — and  three 
sous  gained  instead  of  three  daughters 
lost. 

"  Do  write  me  a  line,  my  treasure,  and  tell 
me  when  you  think  the  great  event  will 
take  place.  I  have  had  the  paper  hangers, 
painters  and  gilders,  very  busy  with  the 
view  of  looking  gay  for  the  weddings  ;  even 
Percy  owns  it  is  not  an  inexcusable  outlay. 
My  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Addington; 
and  a  mother's  love  and   blessing    to  dear, 
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dear  George — Blanche  is  going  to  write,  so 
with  Isabel's  love, 

"  I  am,  my  treasure  and  my  pride, 
"  Your  fond,  devoted  mother, 

"  EVELEEN   ASHTON." 


"  Sir  Hector  Loftus  sends  his  best  res- 
pects ;  Beresford  cavalierly  begs  to  be  re- 
membered — how  like  the  two  men !  I 
saw  Bernard  Brydges  a  week  ago,  he  scarcely 
bowed  but  then  he  was  in  close  attendance 
on  the  new  heiress,  Miss  Blunt — It  seems 
he  has  followed  her  to  Worthing  or  Hastings, 
I  forget  which,  but  Beresford  says,  bets  are 
ten  to  one  against  him,  as  that  handsome 
and  notorious  roue  C — F-—  of  the  Guards 
has  entered  the  lists — and  he  is  the  son  of  a 
Duke — and  is  a  great  deal  handsomer,  more 
stylish  and  more  determined  and  more  un- 
principled too  than  Bernard — It  is  said 
Bernard  has  proposed,  and    been    rejected 
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once,  but  will  not  take  '  no/  for  an  answer 
where  half  a  million  is  concerned — however 
Lord  C — F — looks  very  fierce  and  is  a  reg- 
ular fire-eater,  and  Bernard  is  a  great  lover 
of  peace,  so  it  is  expected  he  will  give  in 
soon  You  should  see  the  object  of  this 
spirited  competition,  forty  at  least,  and 
quite  a  Carabosse,  limps  and  squints,  and 
dresses  d  /aire  peur." 

This  letter  was  not  very  cheering  to  poor 
Penelope,  the  picture  of  debt,  approaching 
ruin,  and  a  home  broken  up ;  and  the 
hopesbuilt  on  the  match  sheso  longed  tobreak 
off — The  illness  and  misery  of  Blanche — 
so  much  more  serious  a  matter  in  Penelope's 
eyes  than  in  her  mother's — the  anguish 
she  should  cause  her  sanguine  parent  by 
breaking  off  the  alliance  she  so  depended 
on ! — and  last  not  least,  as  a  source  of 
mortification  and  misery,  the  last  paragraph 
(which  she  did  not  see  on  the  first  perusal 
of  the  letter,)  concerning  the  false  idol  of 
her  heart,  Bernard  Brydges — Poor  wretch! 
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she  was  driven  to  despair  at  once ;  from  all 
refuge  in  the  thought  of  home,  and  of 
Bernard — and  so  she  determined  to  sink 
without  a  struggle  into  the  waves  that  were 
closing  round  her  and  do  her  best  not  to 
feel,  not  to  think,  except  of  her  mother's 
satisfaction,  and  the  good  she  might  be 
able  to  do. 

The  next  letter,  poor  Blanche's,  startled 
her  by  the  weakness  of  the  hand,  and  the 
traces  of  tears  on  ewery  page. 


"  My  beloved  sister, 

u  Mamma  thinks  your  silence 
owing  to  happy  and  engrossing  pursuits — I 
know  one  may  refrain  from  writing  or 
speaking  because  in  some  cases  it  is  useless 
to  complain — I  hope,  I  pray,  that  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  that  you,  my  darling  sister, 
are  reconciled  to  the  brilliant  destiny  that 
awaits  you,  and  have  ceased  to  care  for  one 
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who  (if  report  says  true)  is  a  mere  fortune- 
hunter  after  all ! 

"  I  know  my  sister  will  not  long  love,  or 
regret  one  she  cannot  respect,  and  if  B.  B. 
has  indeed  been  base  and  avaricious  enough 
to  propose  to  that  hideous  Miss  Blunt,  when 
he  might  have  won  you,  he  is  the  most  con- 
temptible of  men. 

"  If  it  be  so,  as  I  said  before,  you  will 
easily  forget  him,  and  learn  to  love  the 
good  and  generous  man  who  is  so  devoted 
to  you  ;  but  oh !  Penelope,  what  hope  is 
there  that  /  should  cease  to  love — for  how 
can  I  ever  cease  to  esteem  and  admire  the 
frank,  the  generous,  the  noble-hearted 
Trevor  Templet  on  1  The  first,  the  only 
love  of  my  fond  heart.  I  know,  alas  !  that 
it  is  owing  to  a  generous  fear  of  injuring 
my  prospects  in  the  case  of  his  own  failure, 
that  he  has  not  formally  proposed  long  ago. 
He  does  not  know,  and  how  can  I  tell  him, 
that  failure  or  success  make  no  difference 
to  me,  except  that  failure,  by  estranging 
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others,  binds  me  more  firmly  to  him.  For 
weeks  I  did  not  hear  of  or  from  him,  and 
my  agony  almost  destroyed  my  reason.  I 
thought  he  might  be  ill,  dying — dead ! 
now  I  know  he  is  safe,  and  doubtless, 
against  his  very  nature,  studying  hard  day 
and  night  for  my  sake. 

"  Penelope  !  if  he  foils,  but  only  if  he 
fails — he  shall  know  that  he  is  all  the 
world  to  me — and  whatever  his  fate,  I  mil 
share  it  with  him. 

"  I  am  very  ill  and  look  miserable — you 
who  used  to  cull  me  your  China  rose  would 
scarcely  recognise  me  now.  Penelope,  I 
ara  hideous  yellow,  thin,  worn,  with  dark 
circles  round  my  eyes — my  hair  seems  to 
have  lost  its  gloss,  my  eyes  are  dim  with 
weeping — sometimes  I  think  I  am  so  altered 
he  can  neither  know  nor  love  me.  All  this 
is  owing  to  the  anguish  I  suffered  when  I 
thought  he  was  dead.  Then  I  had  another 
epoque  of  horrible  self-torture.     I  fancied, 
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seeing  myself  as  1  am  now,  so  wan,  so  pale, 
so  bent,  and  so  unlovely,  that  he  did  not 
love  me,  never  had  loved  me,  and  never 
could  love  me;  that  it  was  out  of  pity  for 
my  devotion  to  him,  he  had  pretended  to 
be  attached  to  me,  and  that  the  full  betrayal 
of  my  love  on  the  last  evening  I  saw  him, 
had  perfectly  estranged  and  disgusted  him. 
Oh  what  I  endured,  while  this  fancy  lasted ! 
but  now  I  see  I  wronged  him.  He  thinks 
he  has  no  right  to  propose  till  he  is  sure 
of  his  class,  and  of  Bichland's — and  I,  oh 
Pen  !  if  I  go  on  like  this,  by  that  time  I 
shall  be  fitter  for  my  shroud  than  for  my 
wedding  dress.  I  will  conquer  this  despair, 
this  dejection,  I  must  be  physically  ill,  or 
I  never  should  give  way  thus  !  I  have  a 
cough,  a  pain  in  my  side,  and  total  loss  of 
appetite.  1  hope  I  am  ill,  for  doctors  can 
cure  the  body,  '  but  who  can  medicine  to 
a  mind  diseased  7 

"  You  see  I  am  not  like  you,  brilliant,  ad- 
mired, fond  of  pleasing  and  of  shining,  nor 
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like  Isabel,  who  lives  in  an  ideal  world,  and 
has  such  resources  in  herself. 

" Since  I  was  fourteen,  (now  three  years 
ago,)  I  have  loved  Trevor,  and  no  one  else 
has  ever  distinguished  me;  and  he,  in 
spite  of  the  great  superiority  of  you  and 
Isabel,  never  seemed  to  care  for  any  one 
else. 

"  Oh  that  you  were  here  !  I  feel  as  if  it 
would  do  me  so  much  good  to  weep  on 
your  bosom.  Isabel  is  very  kind,  but  so 
engrossed  by  authorship  and  Sir  Hector. 
Mamma  is  full  of  care  and  trouble  about 
money,  and  of  hope  and  triumph  about  you 
two.  So  she  is  only  impatient  when  I  look 
sad,  and  angry  at  what  she  calls  my  '  fret- 
ting myself  ugly/  She  thinks,  even  while 
she  hints  we  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  that 
Trevor  would  be  a  very  poor  match  for 
me,  and  oh  if  you  could  have  heard  her 
talk  calmly  of  the  possibility  of  his  death, 
and  of  my  doing  better,  through  the 
introduction    of    Lady    Loftus   and    Mrs. 
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Addington,  you  would  not   wonder  that  I 
can  never  ©pen  my  heart  to  her. 

"  Oh,  dearest,  dearest  sister,  how  I  long 
to  see  you. 

"  Your  unhappy 

<  Blanche." 


Blanche's  miserable  letter  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  soothe  or  cheer  the  wounded 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  Bride  Elect.  The 
next  epistle  she  opened  was  very  character- 
istic.    It  was  dated — 


"Carlton  Club, 

u  St.  James's. 

"My  Dearest  Niece, 

"  I  had  hoped  for  a  few 
lines  from  you,  but  comfort  myself  with 
the  conviction  that  no  news  is  good  news. 
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I  have  generally  found  happy  women  say 
little.  It  is  in  grief  and  trouble  they  be- 
come noisy  and  garrulous. 

u  All  the  world,  at  least  all  my  world,  is 
nsking  me  when  my  charming  niece  is  to 
make  Mr.  Addington  the  happiest  of  men, 
and  herself  the  most  enviable  of  women. 

"  The  men  certainly  envy  him,  but  the 
women  are  ready  to  tear  you  to  pieces.  I 
constantly  overhear — l  Such  a  match 
for  a  woman  without  a  penny ! — and,  I 
hear,  he  can  have  a  peerage  for  the  asking 

— Lord told  my  husband    so — who 

has  been  out  these  ten  years.  See  how 
they   exaggerate. 

" '  Not  even  a  beauty/  says  pink  and 
white  Miss  Foley.  '  A  Mulatto,  I  should 
say.' 

"  c  And  such  a  masculine  woman/  cries 
Miss  Dot. 

" '  Very  ill-informed/  adds  Lady  M. 

"  '  The  blue  stocking — and  not  at  all  ac- 
complished/ say  the  Misses  Darrall. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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"  One,  you  know,  murders  Ptossini,  and 
the  other  takes  everybody's  likeness  en 
laid ;  and  then  they  agree  that  it  is  won- 
derful! and  trust  you  did  not  get  £10,000 
a-year  till  you  had  failed  in  securing  £300. 
Some  vow  you  proposed  to  that  cursed 
B.  B. — who,  by  the  bye,  has  been  rejected 
by  Miss  Blunt  ;  and,  some  say,  kicked  out 
by  Lord  C.  F. — but  that  cannot  be  literally 
true.  If  it  had  happened  B.  B.  must  have 
fought,  however,  much  against  the 
grain. 

"  By  the  bye,  I  think  Isabel  means  to 
steal  a  march  on  you.  That  coxcomb 
Beresford,  now  he  sees  his  uncle  on  the 
scent,  is  trying  to  bring  her  down  himself, 
bets  are  ten  to  one  on  the  uncle ;  if 
Isabel  is  the  girl  I  take  her  to  be,  she'll 
be  Lady  Loftus  before  three  months  are 
over  our  heads — and  Beresford  will  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  clubs. 

"Blanche  is  looking  sadly — fretting,  I 
fear,  about  that  ass  Trevor,  who,  to  my 
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thinking,  is  not  only  an  ass,  but   a  very 
wicked  ass  too. 

"  Now,  my  dearest  niece,  in  return  for 
all  my  gossip,  let  me  know  when  the  grand 
match  is  to  come  off.  Eemember,  delays 
are  dangerous.  Get  Addington  in  the 
mood,  and  fix  the  day.  Give  me  time  to 
be  handsomely  rigged  out.  I  suppose  I 
am  to  give  you  away.  If  your  mother's 
management  ends  in  these  two  matches,  I 
shall  say  she  is  no  fool  after  all.  B.  B.  is 
at  Worthing,  cut  him  dead  like  a  girl  of 
spirit 

"Ever,  dearest  Niece, 

"  Your  affectionate  Uncle, 

a  Percy  Ashton." 


"  P.S. — When  the  day  is  fixed,  and  you 
are  busy  with  milliners,  you  may  draw  on 
I  2 
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me  for  £100 — I  had  meant  to  have  said 
£250,  but  an  unexpected  demand  compels 
me  to  say  £100,  or  I  shall  be  over- 
drawn/' 


Gall  and  wormwood,  every  line  of  it, 
was  Uncle  Percy's  letter.  And  now  for 
Aunt  W— 's. 


11  My  dear  Niece, 

"  I  have  not  offered  my  con- 
gratulations before,  because,  knowing  your 
mother's  sanguine  temper,  I  fancied  she 
mistook  wishes  for  certainties.  And  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  to  the  girls,  so  very  im- 
probable, that  such  a  very  steady,  sensible 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Addington  (for  we  know 
him  well,  and  bank  there)  should  propose 
to  such  a  gay  and  giddy  young  lady  as 
you,  that  we  (forgive  me)  did  not  believe 
it. 
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a  However,  your  mother's  assertion  has 
been  corroborated  by  so  many  matter-of- 
fact  people,  that  to  doubt  any  longer  is  to 
push  incredulity  too  far — and  we,  therefore, 
beg  to  offer  our  united  congratulations  on 
the  most  brilliant  and  astounding  piece  of 
good  fortune  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  hear 
of. 

"  I  only  hope,  my  dear  niece,  you  will 
lay  aside  all  the  follies  and  extravagances 
of  your  fashionable  education,  and  devote 
your  whole  life,  and  all  its  energies,  to  the 
making  the  good  man,  who  has  done  you 
so  great  an  honor,  a  suitable  and  a  com- 
fortable wife. 

"  A  great  fortune  requires  care,  economy, 
and  management,  as  much  as  a  small  one ; 
and  you,  who  have  seen  the  misery  caused 
by  waste,  in  a  small  way,  must  study  to 
shun  it  in  a  large  one.  My  daughters  will 
be  glad  to  accept  your  mother's  offer,  and 
officiate  as  bridesmaids. 

u  Your  mother,  as  usual,  has  made  an 
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attack  on  my  purse — every  event  serves 
her  as  an  excuse  for  such  a  demand. 

"  I  can  well  understand  you  will  want  a 
decent  wardrobe,  for  I  know  your  mother 
was  always  for  show,  not  substance ;  but 
why  your  mother  should  require  money  on 
account  of  your  marriage,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. However,  when  the  day  is  fixed,  I 
will  present  you  with  £50.  My  own  trous- 
seau cost  me  no  more. 

"  Kemember  the  old  saying — 


■  There's  many  a  slip 
'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip  ;* 


and  therefore  shorten  the  passage  between 
them  as  much  as  you  can — 

1  Long  courtships,  and  short  engagements  !' 

So  said  our  wise  fore-mothers  ;  when  it  is 
to  be,  the  sooner  the  better. 
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UI,  for  one,  shall  be  very  proud  of  the 
connection  with  a  man  of  such  substance 
— honor  and  integrity — and,  if  you  can  in- 
troduce your  cousins  to  snch  men,  J  shall 
gladly  allow  them  to  visit  you. 

"  With  their  love, 

'  I  am, 

"My  dear  Niece, 

"  Your  affectionate  Aunt." 

Then  came. 

"  Madam, 

"  Having  vainly  applied 
several  times,  at  Ashton  Lodge,  for  payment 
of  our  small  account,  long  overdue,  we  take 
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the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  to  say,  unless 
we  hear  from  you,  satisfactorily,  by  return, 
we  shall  put  the  matter  into  our  solicitor's 
hands. 

u  We  are, 

"  Madam, 

"Yours,  &c, 
"  Flimsy  akd  Flash." 

"800,  Regent  Street." 

And  then  came  the  following — 

^  Madame  de  Toque  is  very 
sorry  to  trouble  Miss  Ashton,  but  a  heavy 
payment  she  has  to  make  this  week  compels 
her  to  be  importunate.  If  Miss  Ashton 
can  send  Madame  de  Toque  £'130  by  return 
of  post,  she  will  try  to  wait  till  the  happy 
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event,  so  much  talked  of,  comes  to  pass,  or 
if  that  is  impossible,  Madame  de  Toque 
will  draw  a  bill  at  three  months  for  the 
whole  balance,  (£120),  which  Miss  Ash  ton 
must  accept — that  is,  if  the  marriage  is 
to  take  place  within  three  months,  and  if, 
in  return  for  this  great  forbearance  and 
accommodation  on  Madame  de  Toque's 
part,  Miss  Ashton  promises  to  order  of  her 
every  thing  connected  with  her  trousseau. 
If  Miss  Ashton  agrees  to  this,  and  cannot 
send  the  £30,  Madame  de  Toque  will  send 
the  bill,  and  Miss  Ashton  must  write  her 
name  where  she  will  see  it  pencilled.  But 
there  is  no  other  alternative  but  one, 
Madame  de  Toque  cannot  bear  even  to 
allude  to — so  great  is  her  respect  for  a 
lady  she  has  supplied  so  long,  and  been 
always  so  proud  to  oblig3  in  every 
way." 


"Regent  Circus" 
i  5 
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This  tormenting  startling  proposal  was 
the  overflowing  drop  in  the  cup  of  Penelope's 
despair — She  caught  the  letters  up,  thrust 
them  into  her  pocket,  and  opening  the 
French  window  hurried  into  the  garden. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A   HUNDRED   THOUSAND   CHARMS. 


il  There  is  no  way  of  escape,"  said  Penel- 
ope to  herself,  as  she  hastened  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  shrubbery,  and  throwing 
herself  into  a  garden  chair,  burst  into  tears. 
'*  Poor  mamma  were  I  to  disappoint  her, 
beset  as  it  seems  she  is  with  difficulties  on 
every  side,  she  would  give  way  to  despair 
and  go  mad,  or  die,  or  some  such  dreadful 
thing, — and  poor,  dearBlanche  !  when  she 
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finds  out,  as  I  feel  sure  she  will,  that  Trevor 
means  nothing — what  a  comfort  to  her  to 
be  able  to  come  to  me,  and  what  a  blessing, 
what  an  atonement  to  me  for  all  my  sacri- 
fices and  sufferings  to  be  able  to  surround 
her  with  every  comfort,  every  blessing. 
To  take  her  to  new  scenes,  and  milder 
climates,  and  knowing,  by  my  own  expe- 
rience, the  anguish  of  her  spirit,  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  soothe  and  to  support 
her.  George  will  help  me  to  the  utmost 
in  this  good  work,  he  has  such  a  feeling 
heart ;  there  is  nothing  grudging  or  nig- 
gardly in  his  spirit — Oh,  that  I  could  love 
him  !  that  I  could  forget  Bernard — Bernard 
of  whom  I  do  not  believe  one  of  the  stories 
they  are  so  eager  to  tell — Bernard  who  is 
all  the  dearer  to  me  for  the  enmity  of 
others.  Bernard  proposing  to  a  trumpery 
squinting  heiress !  He  the  most  disin- 
terested of  men. 

"  Bernard  rejected  by  such  a  CarabosseJ 
As  if  any  woman  could   reject  Bernard — 
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But  hash,  hark  !  what  are  those  voices? — 
Some  woman  seems  to  be  talking  to  a  man, 
through  the  quick-set  hedge — Nay,whatcon- 
cern  is  it  of  mine  !  some  love  affair  of  one 
of  the  maids  perhaps — but  no,  I  see  the 
print  of  small  feet,  all  along  the  soft  mould; 
that  little  curiously  shaped  foot  is  certainly 
Miss  Addington'sjpoor  romantic  half-witted 
creature,  I  hope  no  adventurer  is  trying  to 
entrap  her,  she  is  weak  enough  for  anything 
— and  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  her 
dress  and  manner  within  a  few  days — I  will 
trace  these  steps,  I  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  her  from  some  designing  villain. 

Penelope  followed  the  little  footsteps  a 
long  way,  until  she  came  to  a  gap  in  the 
hedge  evidently  recently  made,  and  hang- 
ing to  one  of  the  thorns  was  a  shred  of  a 
pink  muslin  dress  she  recognised  as  Dora's. 
Penelope  stood  for  a  moment  examining  it; 
at  a  little  distance  outside  she  heard  voices 
and  steps,  and  presently  Dora's  mournful 
voice  exclaimed — 
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"  Farewell !  we  shall  meet  this  afternoon 
at  Monsieur  de  la  Pirouette's — remember, 
I  only  came  out  to  give  you  a  good  scolding 
for  keeping  my  fan — Don't  expect  me  ever 
to  do  so  again — what  would  mamma  say?" 

The  gentleman  answered  something, 
which  Penelope  could  not  hear,  and  pre- 
sently the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  away 
was  audible.  Penelope,  not  to  startle  and 
mortify  Dora  by  coming  suddenly  upon  her, 
as  having  discovered  her  secret,  tripped 
lightly  away  ;  but  was  recalled  by  hearing 
piteous  shrieks. 

She  returned  to  the  spot,  and  found  Dora's 
back  hair  (she  was  without  bonnet  or 
shawl,)  had  got  twisted  and  entangled  in 
the  thorns  and  branches  of  the  hedge. 
Penelope  rushed  to  her  assistance ;  but  it 
was  sometime  before  she  could  extricate 
her. 

'  What  made  you  push  yourself  through 
the  hedge  V  asked  Penelope. 

"  To  get  back  into  the  garden,  dear." 
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<l  But  what  made  you  go  out  into  the 
lane?" 

Dora  blushed,  and  hung  her  head, 

"  Don't  tell  mamma,  or  George/'  she 
whispered,  blushing  and  giggling.  "  Do 
you  promise  me  V 

"  Of  course  I  shall  not  mention  any- 
thing about  it  as  you  request  me  not.  In- 
deed, I  am  no  tatler  in  any  case." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  never  thought  you  were, 
dear !  but  mamma  and  George  are  so  par- 
ticular, and  though  it  might  seem  odd, 
there  is  nothing  in  it ;  but  let  us  sit  down 
under  this  tree,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Penelope,  "  but  if  it 
is  a  long  story  just  let  me  take  out  my 
crochet,  and  then  I  can  listen  till  evening." 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  keep  you 
more  than  a  few  minutes — indeed,  I  must 
dress,  and  be  off  to  Brighton  in  an  hour — 
but  the  fact  is,  I  am  tired  of  being  moped 
to  death,  and  no  one  seems  to  care  what 
I  do,  or  what  becomes  of  me — Indeed,  I 
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have  good  reason  to  believe  mamma  and 
George  would  not  at  all  care  if  I  were 
never  to  settle,  and  were  to  live  to  be  an 
old  maid   after  all — aye!  and  to  die  one 

too  r 

A  quiet  smile  played  round  Penelope's 
lips,  interpreted  it  meant  that  Dora  was 
very  much  like  one  already. 

"  You  see,"  she  continued,  "  they  never 
think  of  inviting  any  young  man,  or  any 
marrying  man  of  any  kind  to  the  house — 
they  never  propose  taking  me  to  a  ball  or  a 
play,  or  introducing  me  in  any  way  or  any- 
where. George  has  not  for  years  offered 
even  to  drive  me  out  or  ride  with  me  on 
the  parade — true  he  did  a  long  time  ago, 
try  to  get  up  a  match  between  me  and  his 
partner  ;  but  he  wouldn't  do  even  that  now 
— and  I  know  why.  ;  now  that  he  is 
going  to  be  married,  and,  perhaps," 
(she  added,  mincing  and  affecting  to 
blush)  "to  have  a  family,  he  thinks 
Aunt    Dora's    hundred    thousand  pounds 
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would  come  in  very  handy  for  a  Master 
George,  or  a  Miss  Penelope  Addington  ; 
and  mamma's  quite  as  bad — she  would 
sacrifice  me  to  him  at  any  time,  and  always 
did/'  and  she  began  to  whimper.  "  I  de- 
clare it's  too  bad — and  so  Hannah  says, 
and  she's  the  only  person  that  cares  about 
me  and  my  prospects." 

Hannah's  name  was  a  clue  to  this 
mystery.  The  quick-sighted  Penelope  im- 
mediately detected  the  shrewd  but  vulgar- 
minded  Abigail  in  this  worldly  but  not 
improbable  explanation  of  the  quiet  resig- 
nation of  Dora  to  single  blessedness,  by 
her  mother  and  brother  ;  until  she  men- 
tioned Hannah,  Penelope  was  amaze  A  at 
such  clear-sighted,  worldly  views  in  one 
whom  she  had  always  looked  upon  as  a 
weak  and  almost  silly  sentimentalist — a 
sort  of  elderly  Lydia  Languish. 

Dora,  impatient  at  her  silence,  said, 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  expect  you,   Pene- 
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lope,  to  feel  much  for  me  in  such  a  mat- 
ter." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Penelope,  calmly. 

"  Because,  of  course,  it  is  to  your  in- 
terest that  I  should  not  marry." 

"Oh!  you  little  know  me,  Miss  Adding- 
ton,  if  you  think  any  such  consideration 
would  influence  me,  or  any  such  idea  ever 
cross  my  mind." 

"  Well,  dearest,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend 
you  ;  but  it  has  been  hinted  to  me,  that 
it  would  only  be  natural  if  you  did."-- 
Hannah  again,  thought  Penelope. — "and 
as  far  as  mamma  and  George  are  concerned, 
what  other  motive  can  they  have?" 

"  Why,  I  must  say,  I  think  they  have 
always  looked  upon  you  as  wedded  to  the 
memory  of  your  early  lover — The  victim  of 
a  disappointment." 

"  And  who  made  it  a  disappointment  V 

"  Why,  mamma  and  George ! — they 
ought   to  have  given  their  consent;    and 
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if  they  did  think  it  such  a  bad  match,  they 
ought  not  to  have  let  me  give  way  as  I 
have  done,  but  have  introduced  others — 
till  I  had  transferred  my  affections  to  some 
one  they  could  approve  of  ;  but  no,  that 
would  not  have  suited  their  views — their 
views  latterly,  I  mean — but  I  have  seen 
through  them  before  it  is  too  late,  and  I 
am  determined  to  out-wit  ihem!y 

"  Well,  as  long  as  you  take  care  not  to 
out-wit  yourself,  I  think  you  are  right — if 
you  wish  to  marry,  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not." 

"No,  indeed,  as  Hannah  says;  mamma, 
it  seems,  thinks  me  too  old  to  marry,  at 
at  least,  so  mamma's  saucy  Rachel  said  to 
my  Hannah,  to  which  Hannah  replied, 
'  and  I  think  Miss  Addington  too  old  to 
put  it  off  any  longer/ — so  Itachel  was 
silenced  there ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  con- 
fide to  you,  dearest,  was  not  any  love  affair, 
for  I  have  none,  at  present  at  least,  but 
merely  my  present  plans  with  reference  to 
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future  probabilities.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  sent  an  order  to  your  milliner, 
Madame  de  Toque,  to  equip  me  completely, 
regardless  of  expense." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  thought 
Penelope,  "  that  will  wonderfully  mollify 
Madame,  so  rich  a  simpleton  will  be  a  wel- 
come customer.  Did  you  mention  me, 
Dora,  as  having  recommended  her  V 

"  Why,  not  exactly,  though  you  did 
praise  her  fit  to  me  ;  but  I  said  T  liked  the 
style  of  your  dresses,  and  as  you  were 
going  to  be  married  to  my  brother,  I 
should  like  to  employ  her  too.  Hannah 
advised  rae  what  to  say,  and  that  I  was 
much  fairer  and  smaller  than  you,  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  quite  a  dif- 
ferent style.  Hannah  said  she  ought  to 
know  that,  as  what  suits  tall,  dark  girls, 
does  not  fair  and  smaller  ones.  To-morrow 
or  the  next  day,  I  expect  all  my  new  things  ; 
and  if  you  like,  I  will  send  to  you  to  come 
into  my  dressing-room,  and  you  shall  see 
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them  unpacked  and  tried  on,"  and  Dora 
clapped  her  hands  as  if  she  had  been  fif- 
teen. 

"  Oh  !  I  should  like  it  of  all  things/'  said 
Penelope,  who  was  too  true  a  woman  not  to 
feel  a  great  interest  in  the  opening  of  a 
fashionable  milliner's  boxes  and  cartons. 

"  Well,  that  is  not  all,"  said  Dora.  "  Oh  ! 
how  delightful  to  have  a  confidante.  Han- 
nah is  yery  well  ;  but,  of  course,  one  can- 
not quite  open  one's  heart  to  a  menial ! 
(Dora,  like  all  very  weak  people,  was 
always  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
companion  of  the  hour).  "  My  next  little 
secret  is,  that  as  I  mean  to  go  to  all  the 
balls  I  can  ;  I  am  taking  lessons  in  the 
Polka,  and  other  new  dances,  of  Monsieur 
Le  Comte  de  la  Pirouette — a  French  noble- 
man, ruined  by  one  of  the  revolutions  in 
Paris — and  who,  though  he  used  to  dance 
at  all  the  Court  balls  with  all  the  princesses, 
is  now  obliged  to  give  lessons  for  his  sup- 
port.    Well,  dearest,  I  have  had  several 
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private  lessons,  and  been  to  one  of  his 
soirees  dansantes  ;  he  has  them  twice  a 
week — and  last  night  I  danced  with  such 
an  elegant  young  man — I  did  not  catch  his 
name;  for  the  Comte  de  la  Pirouette  pro- 
nounces English  names  so  oddly  I  could  not 
make  it  out — but  I  must  say  he  paid  me  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  in  a  sort  of 
joke  he  kept  my  fan.  Well,  to-day,  I  saw 
him  from  my  window  ride  by,  and  h,e  bowed 
— I  went  into  the  garden  to  catch  another 
glimpse  of  him;  and,  looking  through  the 
hedge,  I  saw  him.  I  do  not  know  what 
made  me  so  silly  ;  but,  without  a  moment's 
reflection,  I  forced  myself  through  the 
hedge,  and  called  out  in  fun — '  Stop  thief! 
Stop  thief!  Where  is  my  fan?'  Where- 
upon he  sprang  from  his  horse,  tied  the 
animal  to  a  tree,  and  came  up  to  me.  We 
entered  into  a  little  chat  ;  and  I  do  believe 
we  have  been  joking  and  laughing  together 
an  hour  or  more.  I  made  him  give  up  my 
fan,  and  he  swore   he   would   get  it  back 
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again ;  but  there's  nothing  in  it.  It's  only 
a  little  silly  frolic.  I  shouldn't  think  he 
can  mean  anything,  should  you,  dearest?" 

And  she  sighed. 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  bat  at  any  rate  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  more  discreet  until  you 
know  not  merely  what  he  does  mean,  but 
exactly  who  and  what  he  is." 

"  What  he  has,  you  mean.  That  is  what 
you  London  belles  think  of;  but  that  I 
don't  care  about  at  all,  for  I  have  enough 
for  both — of  course  if  1  was  a  poor  portion- 
less damsel  I  must  ask  too  what  has  he7?  now 
I  only  say  what  is  he  ?  I  see  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  should  think  an  officer  ;  for 
be  has  a  beautiful  little  moustachio  and 
imperial.  Perhaps  he  is  a  nobleman  in  dis- 
guise, and  goes  to  the  dancing  school  to 
see,  if  among  a  number  of  pretty  girls, 
ignorant  of  his  rank,  he  can  find  any  one 
to  his  taste,  who  will  love  him  for  himself 
alone.     I  am  sure  there  is  some  mystery; 
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for  he  did  not  at  all  encourage  any  attempts 
of  mine  to  find  out  who  he  is,  and  was  very 
inquisitive  about  my  affairs,  and  everything 
connected  with  me.  In  novels  you  know, 
dearest,  and  they  are  pictures  of  real  life, 
a  nobleman  often  goes  about  in  disguise  in 
search  of  true  love/' 

u  In  a  novel,"  said  Penelope,  "  a  man 
often  turns  out  of  much  higher  rank  than 
that  he  acknowledges ;  but  in  real  life 
generally  of  much  lower.  A  cloak  is  more 
often  used  to  hide  a  rent  than  a  star." 

"  Ah,  you  have  not  seen  him.  You 
would  tell  a  different  tale  if  you  had." 

"  Oh,  very  probably,  and  I  only  advise 
you  not  to  forget  that  fortune-hunters  often 
appear  more  amiable,  and  look  very  tender 
and  bewitching;  and  that,  although  your 
seclusion,  your  reserve,  and  your  entire  ab- 
sorption in  the  Past  have  preserved  you 
hitherto  from  the  attentions  of  interested 
men,  now  you  are  coming  out,  as  it  were, 
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your  seventy-thousand  pounds  will  make 
you  an  object  of  universal  pursuit  among 
men  looking  out  for  money." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  ;  but  that,  as  Hannah 
says,  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be 
loved  for  myself  alone.  And  as  to  this 
stranger,  he  has  no  idea  that  I  have  any 
fortune  at  all,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  it  until  I  see  whether 
I  really  have  made  any  impression  on  him, 
or  whether  it  is  merely  a  general  gallantry 
and  tenderness  of  manner  to  all  women. 
Will  you  come  with  me,  dearest?  I  have 
ordered  the  carriage,  and  though  I  am 
going  to  take  a  private  lesson  at  the  Count's 
to-day,  this  gentleman  is  to  come  in  for 
half-an-hour  that  we  may  practise  the  polka 
together.  1  should  very  much  like  you  to 
see  him,  and  to  see  the  Comte  de  la 
Pirouette  and  his  style  of  dancing." 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  but,  I 
have  several  important  letters  to  write, 
which  will  engross  me  till  dinner  time." 

YOL.   II.  K 
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"  Ah !  a  long  crossed  and  re-crossed  love- 
letter  to  George  no  doubt,  well  give  my 
love  to  him  and  remember  "  honor  bright !" 
Just  come  on  to  this  bit  of  lawn  and  see 
me  dance  a  few  steps  I  have  learnt  at  the 
Comte's — 

Penelope  did  as  Dora  requested  and 
hummed  tunes  while  she  went  through 
several  polkas,  with  the  most  elaborate 
figures — waving  arms,  toe  and  heel  steps — 
sudden  twirls,  and  inexplicable  jerks — 
Tenelope  was  convulsed  with  repressed 
laughter,  but  Dora  was  far  too  full  of  her 
new  accomplishment  to  notice  her  ill-con- 
cealed mirth  ;  suddenly,  however  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  driving  to  the 
gate,  reminded  her  of  the  flight  of  time, 
and  playfully  kissing  her  hand  to  Tenelope. 
she  hurried  away  dancing  a  polka  step  and 
humming  a  polka  tune ! 

"  Foor  vain,  silly  old  moth — fluttering 
round  the  candle — nothing  can  save  her 
from  scorching  her  wings — perhaps  from 
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being  entirely  consumed — in  other  words 
from  falling  a  prey  to  some  fortune-hunter  ! 
No,  not  all  the  mothers  of  England  and 
the  brothers  too !  she  was  absurd  enough  in 
her  character  of  the  sentimental  mourner, 
but  there  was  a  sort  of  consistency,  in  a 
folly,  which  had  found  her  a  young  girl  and 
seemed  likely  to  go  with  her  to  the  grave  of 
an  old  maid — but  this  sudden  change  has 
a  something  so  paltry  in  its  ludicrous  ab- 
surdity, that  one  despises  rather  than  pities 
her;  and  yet  directly  it  is  known,  she  is  d 
marier  and  has  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
half  the  handsomest,  most  aristocratic  and 
accomplished  men  at  Almack's  would  rack 
their  brains  for  inventions  to  please  her, 
weep  before  her,  kneel  to  her !  dance,  sing, 
ride,  fight  their  best  friends  for  her — If 
necessary,  pretend  to  be  taken  ill  at  her 
door,  to  be  carried  into  her  house,  and 
tended  by  her  as  the  fashionable  roue — did 
in  the  case  of  another  heiress  he  was  re- 
solved to  win ! — I  am  much  mistaken,  if 
k  2 
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Trevor  Templeton  would-  not  cut  Blanche, 
and  Captain  Beresford  forsake  Isabel,  for 
the  chance  of  carrying  off  that  weak,  vain, 
silly  old  maid,  who  represents  the  sura  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds — and  Bernard 
Brydges?  "Ob,  no,  no!  not  Bernard — he  has 
too  much  dignity,  too  much  self-respect  and 
perhaps  still  too  much  love  for  the  wretched 
Penelope — and  now  to  my  letters,  Madam 
de  Toque,  and  Flimsy  and  Flash  may  wait 
a  day  or  two;  but  I  must  write  to  my  poor 
dear  Blanche — my  fond  anxious  mother — 
my  good  old  uncle  and  my  sneering  aunt. 
Ah,  there  goes  Dora,  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  !  and  as  full  of  hope  and  joy  as  I 
am  of  dejection  and  despair  ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE   COXCOMB. 


There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  lite- 
rary and  the  fashionable  world — a  new 
novel  had  appeared — not  only  with  every 
advantage  of  a  first-rate  publisher,  and  an 
admirable  mise  en  scene — but  it  had  been 
triumphantly  announced,  and  was  admirably 
backed  up  by  all  the  leading  reviewers  in 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly  publi- 
tions. 

It  came  out  anonymously,  and  there  was 
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a  freshness  of  style  and- matter  about  it 
which  made  it  impossible  to  fix  it  on  any 
well-known  caterer  for  the  public  amuse- 
ment. 

It  united  the  glowing  fervor  and  poetry 
of  youth,  with  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  of  one  who  knew  that 
world  well. 

Captain  Beresford  was  full  of  envy 
and  jealousy;  but  he  was  too  good  a  judge 
not  to  see  and  own  too,  that  the  new  novel 
was  the  work  of  a  first-rate  mind. 

Damp  from  the  press,  he  sent  it  to  Isabel, 
and  calling  soon  after  he  found  her  and  Sir 
Hector  sitting  very  close  together,  both 
reading  out  of  the  same  volume. 

They  affected  rather  to  criticise  and  dis- 
parage it,  whereupon  he  produced  a  number 
of  powerfully  written  eulogies  upon  it  from 
different  authorities  in  these  matters,  and  he 
was  so  very  mysterious  when  questioned  as 
to  its  authorship,  and  implied,  he  knew  so 
much,  and  was  so  odd  and  affected  about  it 
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that  many  people  would  have  decided  that 
he  must  be  himself  the  lucky  author. 

u  It  is  a  curious  thing,"  said  Isabel,  "  that 
I  had  ordered  a  copy  of  this  very  work  to 
be  sent  to  you  before  I  received  your  parcel ; 
and  on  your  return  home  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  find  it  on  your  table. 

"  I  think  you  both  dine  with  us  to-day," 
said  Mrs.  Ashton,  at  least  we  expect  the 
pleasure  of  your  company." 

"  Very  happy  lw  said  Captain  Beresford, 
nodding,  scornfully. 

61  I  hope  to  have  that  honour,  and  that 
pleasure  I"  said  Sir  Hector,  bowing  low, 
"  and  now  I  must  summon  all  my  resolution 
and  tear  myself  away.  I  have  to  go  to  the 
Horse  Guards." 

"Oh,  Sir  Hector,"  said  Isabel,  "  I  had 
reckoned  on  you  to  take  a  walk  with  me 
and  poor  Blanche." 

"  Ah,  fairest  lady,  business  first  and 
pleasure  afterwards.  I  must  be  at  the 
Horse  Guards  at  two,  but  if  you  really  wish 
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for  my  escort,  I  will  be"  back  here  as 
promptly  as  my  impatience  and  my  good 
pair  of  chesnut  tits  can  bring  me,  and  beg 
you  and  Miss  Blanche  to  honor  me  by  taking 
a  drive  with  me  before  dinner,  an  arrange- 
ment which  in  my  humble  judgment  will 
suit  her  far  better  than  a  walk  in  this 
scorching  sun." 

"  She  is  ordered  to  walk,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  shade  in  Kensington  Gardens," 
said  Isabel,  pouting  a  little,  rt  but  if  you 
cannot  walk  with 'us  now  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  drive  with  you  later." 

"  Unless  you  will  allow  me  to  escort  you, 
I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  shall  be 
moped  to  death  this  hot  weatfier.  Yd  as 
soon  take  a  turn  in  the  Gardens  as  any- 
thing else,"  said  Captain  Beresford. 

"  Pour  promcner  vos  ennuis,  no  I  thank 
you,"  said  Isabel,  "lam  cross,  and  out  of 
spirits,  and  I  want  some  one  to  amuse  us, 
not  whom  we  must  amuse."     (Laughing). 

"  Ob,     never     trouble    yourself    about 
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amusing  me,  there's  no  bore  on  earth  like 
people  trying  to  amuse  one/' 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

u  Well,  will  you  walk  with  me?" 

"  Thank  you.  I  think  it  is  hot,  and  Sir 
Hector  offers  to  drive  us." 

"  Very  well,"  (rather  piqued)  "  Sir 
Hector,  if  you're  going  to  St.  James's,  give 
me  a  lift,  will  you?  I  shall  go  and  stretch 
myself  on  my  sofa,  and  revel  in  the  beau- 
ties of  the  novel  I  expect  to  find  on  my 
table." 

"  You'll  not  easily  beat  it,"  said  Sir 
Hector,  slily,    "  you    never    approached  it 

yet." 

"  One  may  surpass  oneself  occasionally," 
said  Captain  Beresford,  laughing. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  V*  asked 
Isabel. 

"Never  mind — nothing — I  never  meant 
anything." 

"  Then  you  should  never  say  anything," 

"Ah  ,so  all  the  world  says,"  laughed 
K  5 
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Captain  Beresford  to  bis  uncle,  as  he  fol- 
lowed him  down  stairs.  "  They're  all  so 
anxious  about  what  one  means,  when  per- 
haps one  has  hardly  made  up  ones  mind 
to  mean  anything." 

"  Miss  Isabel  Ashton/'  said  Sir  Hector 
is  far  too  dignified  to  trouble  herself  about 
any  man's  meaning,  unless  it  is  too  plain 
to  admit  of  a  doubt,  I  should  say  ;  and 
between  ourselves  is  much  too  lovely,  at- 
tractive and  desirable  for  any  man  to  be 
much  with  her,  without  meaning  and  feeling 
a  great  deal  more  than  she  perhaps  would 
choose  to  encourage." 

"  Ah,  thought  the  nephew  "  I  see  the 
old  boy  wants  to  induce  me  to  propose, 
and  really  as  he  is  so  pleased  with  her,  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  come  forward  so 
handsomely  that  it's  almost  equivalent  to 
her  having  a  fortune  herself ;  but  he  must 
bind  himself  by  bond  to  make  me  a  certain 
allowance,  and  declare  me  his  heir — If  he 
once  premises  to  make  me  his   heir,  he  is 
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safe,  for  he  would  then  never  marry,  he  is 
far  too  honourable  to  dream  of  doing  so." 

"  As  they  drove  along,  he  said,  "  uncle,  I 
want  to  consult  you  about  a  matter  which 
some  men  would  call  of  great  importance." 

"  Indeed — I  hope  William  you  are  not 
again  it  debt." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  such  a  serious  matter,  Sir, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  a  little,  a 
very  little  in  love !  " 

"  A  little,  a  very  little  in  love,  out  upon 
you  !  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  I  am  sure  no 
blood  of  mine  flows  through  the  luke-warm 
heart  of  any  man,  who  can  be  a  little,  a 
very  little  in  love ;  own  that  you're  over 
head  and  ears  in  love ;  that  you're  mis- 
erable, mad,  that  you  don't  know  what  to 
do,  or  which  way  to  turn,  and  I'll  listen  to 
you,  aye,  and  do  all  I  can  for  you  too. 

"  Well,  uncle,  perhaps  I  am,  what  most 
men  would  call  deeply  in  love,  and  I  think 
the  object  of  that  love  is  the  very  person 
you  would  select  for  me,  and  wish  me  to 
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present  to  you  as  a  niece;  and  if  I  am  right 
in  this  surmise,  I  feel  sure  you  will,  with 
your  usual  generosity,  clo  all  you  can  to 
enable  me  to  make  proper  settlements,  and 
assure  the  lady  and  her  friends  that  my 
prospects  are  good  and  her  welfare,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  secured." 

"  Before  I  bind  myself  to  such  an  extent, 
(for  you  know  ray  word  is  my  bond  William) 
and  what  I  say,  you  may  be  certain  I  will 
do,  I  must  know  first  of  all  who  the  lady 
is,  and  secondly  whether  you  are  certain  of 
her  acceptance." 

There  was  a  little  stiffness  in  Sir  Hector's 
manner,  and  a  little  sarcasm  in  his 
generally  delightful  smile,  which  quite 
escaped  his  nephew  ;  who  all  handsome 
and  clever  as  he  was,  was  a  thorough  egotist ; 
and  at  this  moment  was  so  entirely  absorbed 
by  his  own  plans,  prospects  and  feelings, 
that  he  quite  forgot  any  one  else  had  any 
such  things  to  influence  them  ;  and  as  to  ^ir 
Hector's  intentions  or  interests  in  any  way 
clashing  with  his,  it  never  even  occurred  to 
him  as  possible. 
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"  Of  the  lady's  acceptance  I  must  say  1 
have  never  entertained  a  doubt,"  he  replied 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  coxcombry,  and 
of  your  approval  of  my  choice,  I  feel  pretty 
secure  when  I  tell  you  the  lady  I  wish  to 
present  to  you,  as  my  wife,  is  your  especial 
favourite,  nay,  almost  pet,— Isabel  Ashton." 

"  Indeed  ! — -you  amaze  me  !  " 

11  Did  you  not  know  that  I  had  intentions 
in  that  quarter?" 

"  Know  it,  no !  Nor  did  you,  yourself  \v 
Nor  do  I  believe  the  lady  does — Why  you 
treat  her  with  a  nonchalance  which,  if  I  were 
a  fine  woman  and  any  man  evinced  such 
towards  me,  I  not  only  would'nt  hear  of 
him  as  a  suitor,  but  I  would'nt  even  admit 
him  as  a  guest.  I  never  saw  you  pay 
Miss  Isabel  Ashton  even  those  attentions, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  due  to 
any  lady,  at  whose  house,  one  visits — I 
have  seen  you  at  balls,  sit  supinely  by, 
while  others  engaged  her  half  a  dozen  deep, 
and    in  fact,  so  far  from  paying  her  any 
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attentions — have  shewn  her,  on  many  occa- 
sions, such  marked  inattention,  that  I  should 
think  you  hav'nt  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  if 
she  has  a  thousandth  part  of  the  spirit  I 
have  suspected  her  of.  But  here  we  are,  I 
shall  only  be  a  few  minutes  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  then  we  will  drive  to  your 
lodgings  and  talk  it  quietly  over." 

"  Let  us  do  so,  and  the  result  will  prove 
that  women  of  this  day,  can  be  won  with- 
out much  wooing." 

"  But  surely  not  without  any  at 
all?" 

"  You  shall  see." 

"  I  shall  see  that  Isabel  is  a  true  daughter 
of  Eve  and  must  be  wooed,  and  not  un- 
sought be  won  !" 

"  What  will  you  bet  me,  uncle  \ 

u  I  cannot  bet  on  such  a  subject,  the 
affections  of  a  girl  like  Isabel  Ashton  are 
in  my  eyes  too  sacred  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bet!  adieu  pour  le  moment  !" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  an   elderly  Sir  Charles 
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Grandison — well,  he's  of  no  use  as  a  pattern, 
but  as  a  warning  he's  invaluable — yes,  and 
as  a  character  for  my  new  novel — ha  ! 
ha !  ha !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE    DISCOVERY. 


Captain  Beresford  entered  his  Sybarite 
apartment.  Like  most  young  Englishmen, 
of  a  certain  class,  he  naturally  walked  to 
the  chimney  glass,  twirled  his  moustachios, 
passed  his  white,  taper  and  jewelled  fingers 
through  his  glossy,  auburn  hair — settled 
his  collar  and  his  cravat — yawned — 
stretched — whistled     the     favorite    opera 
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tune  of  the  season — and  then  threw  him- 
self into  an  easy  chair,  and  began  to  muse 
on  his  own  perfections  and  his  almost 
ripened  resolution  of  bestowing  his  hand 
on  Isabel  Ash  ton. 

"  I  ought  to  do  better !  I  ought  to  do  a 
vast  deal  better !"  he  said  to  himself,  "  but 
as  my  uncle  likes  her  so  much,  what  he'll 
do  for  me  is  equivalent  to  her  having  a 
large  fortune  of  her  own.  I  don't  believe 
he'll  give  me  a  sou  if  I  marry  any  other 
woman,  and  it's  much  more  pleasant  to  a 
proud  fellow  like  me  to  owe  my  lortune  to 
my  uncle,  than  to  my  wife.  What  with 
settlements  and  pin-money,  and  separate 
use,  and  the  deuce  knows  what,  a  man 
gets  very  little  real  comfort  out  of  his 
wife  s  fortune,  to  say  nothing  of  little  un- 
welcome brats  on  whom  it's  ail  entailed. 
Then  heiresses  are  generally  purse-proud, 
ugly  and  aggravating— and  here's,  Isabel, 
the  only  girl  at  all  to  my  taste — madly  in 
love  with  me,  much  as  she  strives  to  hide 
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it — who  will  owe  all  to  me,  and  of  course 
idolise  me,  as  she  ought ;  so  though  the 
world  will  call  it  a  love-match,  and  it  will 
have  all  the  romance  and  prestige  of  one, 
as  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  to  my  interest  in 
every  way  to  propose  at  once.  I  actually 
do  love  the  girl,  or  I  should  not  so  loathe  the 
idea  of  her  ever  marrying  any  other  man, 
but  I  could  not  think  of  marrying  her  my- 
self, but  that  Sir  Hector  will  more  than 
make  up  to  me  for  her  want  of  fortune  ! 
Heigh  ho !  I  fancy  I  see  her  delight,  her 
tears,  her  blushes — poor  Isabel,  I  have 
teased  and  slighted  her  a  good  deal !  but 
the  rapture  of  the  moment,  when  I  say 
*  Isabel  I  offer  you  my  hand  and  heart/ 
that  will  atone  to  her  for  years  of  suspense 
and  anxiety.  And  then  the  honey-moon  ! 
adoring  me  as  she  does  !  and  so  fond  of 
travelling  and  of  fine  scenery,  of  ripe  fruit 
and  bright  suns — of  blue  skies  and  bright 
mountains-gifted, romantic,  andimpassioned 
as  Corinne,  yet  new  and  innocent  as  Lucille, 
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with  all  the  love  of  luxury  and  dash,  com- 
mon to  girls  of  her  class  in  England,  and 
yet  I  do  believe  a  perfect  Hindoo  in  de- 
votion and  self-sacrifice  to  the  man  of  her 
heart.  So  beautiful — so  graceful — so  dig- 
nified— and  so  much  more  gifted  than  I 
choose  her  to  think  herself,  or  to  appear  to 
think  her.  How  she  tries,  poor  soul,  to 
assume  an  air  of  indifference !  How  in  her 
woman- pique  she  forces  her  beautiful  eyes 
from  my  face  to  my  uncle's,  and  listens  to 
all  his  long  yarns — bored,  poor  soul,  the 
while — bored  almost  to  extinction  of  course. 
Well,  Isabel,  this  supplice,  as  the  French 
would  call  it,  is  almost  over,  and  if  you  be- 
have as  well  in  your  prosperity  as  you  have 
done  in  your  adversity,  Til  try  not  to  get 
tired  of  you  before  the  end  of  the  honey- 
moon at  any  rate  !  Ah,  there's  my  uncle  ! 
How  pleased  he'll  be  when  I  tell  him  I've 
made  up  my  mind  !  but  he  must  come 
down  handsomely,  make  me  his  heir,  and 
promise  never  to  marry." 
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"  Well,  William,"  said  Sir  Hector, «  while 
you've  been  lolling  at  your  ease,  I've 
transacted  a  world  of  important  business, 
and  carried  two  or  three  points,  and  con- 
vinced even  Lord  F — " 

"And  so  have  I  uncle,  for  I've  done 
still  more,  for  Tve  carried  two  or 
three  points,  and  I've  convinced  a  more 
important  person  than  even  Lord  —  ; 
namely — myself.  I  have  come  to  a  grand 
resolution." 

"  Indeed !  and  what  may  that  be  V 

"  To  marry  I* 

"  To  marry ! — and  whom  T 

"  Why,  you  know  very  well." 

"Indeed  I  do  not — I  did  not  even  know 
you  had  proposed  to  any  one." 

"  Pshaw,  uncle,  be  sure  when  I  do  pro- 
pose, I  am  certain  of  being  accepted." 

44  But  I  did  not  know  that  you  intended 
to  propose  to  any  one — I  have  never  seen 
you  pay  your  addresses  to  any  lady — or 
even  condescend  to  the  most  ordinary  at- 
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tentions,  consistently  at  least,  even  to  the 
prettiest  and  most  desirable  women." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,  Sir  Hector,  accor- 
ding to  your  notions  of  attentions,  &c,  &c. 
I  dare  say  I  do  seem  very  remiss — but 
attentions  of  the  kind  you  allude  to  are  out 
of  date  now — men  don't  pay  them — women 
don't  expect  them — paying  ones  addresses 
would  be  as  obsolete  as  paying  a  bill." 

"Indeed!  Then  how  do  so  many  mar- 
riages take  place  V 

"  Oh,  any  how — no  how — often  the  lady 
proposes — there's  more  daring,  more  energy 
in  the  female  character  now  than  in  the  male 
— often  it's  all  done  by  friends,  or  brothers, 
or  sisters,  and  now  and  then  the  man  says : 
4  If  you  like  to  marry  I'll  have  you/  and 
the  lady  says  or  looks  '  The  sooner  the 
better  !' " 

"  Well !  all  this  may  be  very  true,  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  girls  in  the  matrimonial 
market,  odious  and  disgusting  as  it  may  be 
trro.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  market  is 
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overstocked,  and  beauty,  and  virtue,  and 
talent  so  rife,  that  the  supply  far  exceeds 
the  demand.  Young  England  is  a  cross 
between  the  bear  and  the  ass — a  Yankee 
spirit  prevails — and  the  '  registered  tile 
and  the  light  paletot/  are  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  the  courtly  garb  of  my  early 
manhood,  than  the  lounging,  grumbling, 
sneering,  representative  of  young  England, 
is  to  the  well-bred  gentleman  of  the  old 
school." 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear  uncle,  those  old  fel- 
lows were  some  of  them  very  slow  coaches, 
and  gave  themselves  a  vast  deal  of  unneces- 
sury  trouble,  especially  about  women — 
whom  entre  nous  I  think  they  mnst  have 
bored  confoundedly." 

"Xo  lady  is  bored  by  being  treated  with 
courtesy  and  attention;  and  I  think  no 
woman  worth  having  who  is  to  be  won 
without  being  wooed — and  wooed  too  with  a 
constant,  a  passionate,  and  a  respectful 
devotion." 
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<l  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  excuse  me,  uncle,  but 
the  idea  is  so  obsolete  !  A  constant,  a 
passionate,  and  respectful  devotion.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  Why  England  doesn't  possess  a 
man  who  could  feel,  nor  a  woman  who 
could  inspire  it.  Steam  and  the  march  of 
intellect  would  never  have  done  for  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  ;  we've  no  taste  for  long 
swords  or  long  speeches;  besides  the  women 
are  ready  directly  we  propose,  nay,  long 
before,  so  I  really  do  not  see  what  is  the 
use  of  begging,  and  kneeling,  and  praying, 
for  what  we  can  get  just  as  well  without. 
The  polka  has  supplanted  the  minuet  in 
every  thing,  uncle.  You  used  to  bow  to 
the  ground,  and  touch  the  tip  of  a  finger 
for  your  pains,  we  seize  the  damsel  by  the 
waist,  lift  her  off  her  feet,  hug  her  up,  jig 
and  jog  along  with  her,  and  make  more 
progress  in  half  an  hour,  than  you  of  the 
vieille  coar  did,  in  half  a  life." 

"  Oh  that  the  women  of  England  could 
hear  you.    I  do  believe,  that  odious  polka 
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has  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  woman's  in- 
fluence and  man's  reverence  for  the  sex — It 
has  broken  down  the  wild,  sweet-briery 
fence  it  is  so  much  to  Beauty's  interest  to 
keep  unimpaired.  It  throws  her,  a  cheap 
burthen,  into  the  arms  of  a  succession  of 
supercilious  puppies — and  it  is  so  very  in- 
elegant a  dance,  that  she  loses  caste, 
not  only  with  her  partner,  but  with  all  the 
men  who  look  on  to  sneer,  but  not  to 
admire." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  vulgar,  ugly  dance  enough, 
and  such  a  bore  I  don't  care  how  soon  it 
goes  out.  I'm  no  very  devoted  squire  of 
dames,  and  really  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  a 
heavy  girl  in  a  sort  of  half  jig,  half  hug, 
with  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  then  be 
expected  to  follow  it  up,  atix  petite  sains, 
for  ever  after,  till  the  day  of  my  death  or 
marriage — much  the  same  thing  !" 

"  As  I  said  before,  I  wish  the  women  of 
England  could  hear  you — but  perhaps  it  is 
too  late,  the  Yankee  spirit  of  the  English- 
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man  of  the  present  day  has  produced,  as 
might  well  be  expected — the  Bloomer! 
And  whether  en  pantalon  or  not,  in  all 
classes — instead  of  the  dignified,  gentle 
elegance  of  the  last  generation — we  find  the 
self-dependent,  self-sufficient,  saucy,  and 
masculine  spirit  of  the  Bloomer — the  Yan- 
kee and  the  Bloomer,  they  are  well  met !  for 
the  English  lady  as  she  was  were  indeed 
thrown  away  on  the  English  gent,  not 
gentleman  as  he  is! — but  now  to  business 
—on  whom  is  it  you  intend  to  confer  the 
happiness  of — 

"  Of  accepting  my  hand?" 
"  No,  no,  of  rejecting  it,  William !" 
Oh,  I  have  no  fear  of  such  a  result,  I  do  not, 
at  this  moment,  really  know  any  girl  of  whose 
acceptance  I  could  not  make  pretty    sure  ; 
but  of  that  of  the  lady  in  question,  I  have 
not,  dear  uncle,  a  shadow  of  doubt/' 
a  And  her  name — " 

"Oh,   you   know  it  well,   indeed,   it  is 
partly  because  you  like  and  approve  of  her 

VOL.    II.  L 
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se  much,  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind — 
Isabel  Ashton — 

"  Isabel  Ashton — I  dont  believe  she  d 
have  you  if  you  were  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias — still  less  being  as  you  are  a 
dandy  guardsman,  an  ineffable  coxcomb — 
and  a  soldier,  whose  pen  is  his  weapon,  and 
whose  face  is  his  fortune." 

"  Ah!  I  know  you  only  say  this  to 
tease  me,  Sir  Hector  ;  but  you  don't  suc- 
ceed— no,  indeed,  you  don't  shake,  in  the 
very  smallest  possible  degree,  my  entire 
faith  in  the  passionate  devotion  and  joyful 
acceptance  of  poor  little  Isabel." 

"  Well,  if  that  girl,  who  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  beau  ideal  of  what  an  English  lady 
should  be — if  she  accepts  you,  slighted  as 
I  have  often  seen  her  by  you,  I  recant  If, 
knowing  her  opinion  of  what  a  man  and 
a  lover  ought  to  be,  she  does  not  scorn  your 
sudden,  and  forgive  me,  presumptuous  and 
insolent  proposal,  but  sacrifices  all  female 
dignity,  delicacy,  and  just  resentment,  to 
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your  pretty  face,  whiskered  lips,  and  off- 
hand manners,  why  then — " 

"What  then,  uncle?  if  all  this  should 
happen,  as  happen  it  most  inevitably  will, 
will  you  fulfil  the  intentions  you  once  half 
hinted  to  me — settle  a  thousand  a  year 
upon  me — declare  me  your  heir — and  to 
ensure  my  being  so,  promise  never  to 
marry  ?" 

u  I  will — if  Isabel  Ashton — to  my  mind, 
the  perfection  of  all  that  is  lovely,  intel- 
lectual, dignified,  and  refined  in  woman — if 
she  accepts  you  after  what  I  have  seen  of 
your  conduct  to  her — and  what  she  knows 
of  your  opinion  and  feelings  towards  her 
sex — I  will  do  what  you  ask,  and  I  will 
bind  myself  never  to  marry ;  only,  as  I 
see,  you  are  far  from  economical  as  a 
bachelor,  I  cannot  trust  you  as  a  married 
man,  and  I  shall  insist  on  the  money  being 
settled  on  her.  It  will  be  none  the  less 
yours,  as  it  is  only  in  case  of  your  death, 
she  would  come  into  it." 
L  2 
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"She   and  her  children,"    said  Captain 
Beresford,  looking  rather  blank. 
Sir  Hector  shuddered  ;  but  said, 
"  I  think  she  will  not  accept  you,  William  ; 
but  if  she  does,  she  must  have  ^handsome 
allowance  secured  her  for  her  pin-money — 
as  I  have  no  faith  in  the  kindness  and  con- 
sideration of  you  dandies  of  the   day.     If 
Isabel  Ashton    is  so   mean  a  thing  as  to 
marry  a  man  who  has  slighted  her  as  you 
have  done,  what  must  all  the  rest  of  the 
female  world  be  V 

"  Done  !  then,  uncle,  I  only  wish  I  had  a 
good  bet  depending  on  the  result ;  but 
what  have  we  here — a  parcel — a  three 
volume  novel,  post  octavo — if  I  may  judge 
by  the  size  and  shape — I  wonder  what 
people  send  these  books  to  me  for — I'm  no 
reviewer.      Let's  see — Oh!    by  Apollo,  I 

declare    it's    the    novel !  fresh    from 

the  press  ;  and  why,  uncle,  look !  that's 
Isabel's  hand — no,  it  cannot  be,  and  yet  it 
is.  "  Captain  William  Beresford.  From  the 
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Authoress."  Why — no — it's  impossible! 
She  cannot  be  the  authoress  of  that  popular 
and  remarkable  work  V  and  he  turned  pale 
with  envy  and  alarm. 

"  And  why  not  V  said  Sir  Hector, 
laughing  at  his  dismay  and  discom- 
fiture. 

"Oh  !  she  has  not  got  it  in  her.  She 
does'nt  know  enough  of  the  world  ;  she's 
not  read  or  thought  enough  ;  she's  a  mere 
girl — besides  I'm  certain  she'd  have  ap- 
plied to  me  about  it.  She'd  have  asked 
me  to  help  her  to  sketch  the  plot — decide 
on  the  characters — and  advise  her  as  to  a 
publisher." 

"  But  did  she  not  do  so,  William,  some 
time  back?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  she  did  ;  I  remem- 
ber being  bored,  two  or  three  times,  about 
something  of  the  kind." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  her  V 

"  Why  I  dissuaded  her  as  every  author 
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who  has  published  always,  does  any  other 
who  wishes  to  publish ;  besides,  IVe  enough 
to  do  sketching  plots  and  characters  for 
my  own  novels  ;  and  as  to  making  terms 
with  publishers,  it's  bad  enough  to  have  to 
do  it  for  oneself  ;  but  as  to  doing  it  for 
another  person — " 

"  Another  person — is  that  the  way  to 
speak  of  that  dearer  self,  the  woman  you 
wish  to  make  your  wife?" 

"Pshaw!  uncle,  I've  no  such  romantic 
nonsense  about  me.  One  author  is  enough 
in  a  family ;  and,  therefore,  having  always 
had  a  vague  notion  of  proposing  to  Isabel, 
if  you  liked  her,  and  we  could,  through 
you,  make  both  ends  meet,  I  have  rather 
discouraged  her  efforts,  and  dissuaded  her 
from  making  them  public." 

"  Well,  William,  I  think  with  you  and 
with  the  old  proverb,  that  l  two  of  a  trade 
cannot  agree  ;'  but,  then,  I  also  think,  in 
such  a    trade   as    authorship,    the   one  to 
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carry  it  out,  should  be  the  one  who  has  the 
most  striking  and  original  genius,  and  the 
most  decided  talent  for  it." 

"  Well,  sir." 

"  Oh  !  never  bite  your  pretty  whiskered 
lips.  This  work — Isabel's  first  work — 
proves  that  she  is  that  one.  It  places  her, 
at  once,  as  an  author,  far  above  your  level, 
or  your  reach.  All  you  have  done  in  the 
eight  years  that  you  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Muses,  has  not  made  you 
as  celebrated  as  this  one  first  effort  of  that 
dear,  clever  girl — therefore,  if  you  are  to 
marry  her,  and  only  one  of  you  is  to  write, 
that  one  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  the  one 
who  writes  the  best." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  admit  that 
this  work  is  better  than  mine ;  and  in  the 
next,  I  believe  it  is  all  some  trick,  and  I 
am  sure  Isabel  is  not  the  authoress  of 
it." 

"  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your 
soul !     Bear  to  hear  the  truth — I  am  in  her 
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confidence — She  is  the  authoress  of  this 
most  powerful  and  popular  tale — The  en- 
couragement and  help  you  so  coldly,  and,  to 
my  thinking — (forgive  me) — so  heartlessly 
withheld — /  was  but  too  proud  and  de- 
lighted to  offer — to  me  she  submitted  her 
plot,  her  characters,  and  the  working  out 
of  her  moral  and  useful  purpose — On  me 
she  relied  for  making  a  proper  arrangement 
with  a  publisher  ;  and  if  the  result  of  her 
great  and  signal  success  is  to  be — but  no  ! 
I  will  not  believe  it — You  see,  in  intellect 
how  much  you  have  misjudged,  and  under- 
rated her.  Cannot  you  now  believe  that 
her  heart  may  be  far  loftier,  and  her  affec- 
tions far  more  difficult  to  win  than  you  have 
imagined,  and  will  you  not  at  once  resign 
all  hopes  of  one  whom  /  feel  quite  certain 
will,  if  you  propose  to  her,  mortify  you  by 
a  prompt  and  decided  refusal  V 

u  Oh,  uncle,  you  do  not  know  women,  at 
least  not  women  of  the  present;  day.  All 
the  effect  of  this  discovery  on  my  mind  is. 
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to  determine  rae  to  secure  Isabel  before 
success  causes  her  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  therefore  difficult  to  win.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  allow  her  to  write  at  all 
when  she  is  my  wife,  or  at  any  rate  I  shall 
confine  her  efforts  to  the  filling  up  sketches 
of  mine,  and  copying  out  for  publica- 
tion." „.     , 

"  '  Pegasus  im  Yoche,'  indeed  !"  said  Sir 
Hector.  "  Why,  you  are  much  fitter  to 
perform  those  offices  for  her." 

"  Ah !  but  it  is  for  her  to  say  '  Obey/ 
Sir  Hector ;  and,  if  she  but  says  it,  I  will 
take  care  she  acts  up  to  it." 

"  What  she  says  and  swears,  that  she  will 
act  up  to  ;  but  God  forbid  that  she  should, 
noble  and  gifted  as  she  is,  ever  swear  to 
obey  a  confessed  and  professed  coxcomb,  or 
put  herself  in  the  power  of  one  who  can 
neither  understand  nor  appreciate  her !" 

"  Well,  nous  verrons,  uncle.  Women 
dote  on  coxcombs.  It  is  for  coxcombs  they 
lose    peace,    health,    life,    caste,    fortune, 
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everything.  It  is  not  for  your  great  or 
good  wiseacres  that  women*  are  content  to 
live  or  proud  to  die.  Your  whole  duty  of 
man  embodied  has  not  a  charm  for  them 
— Why,  they  forsake  such  hypocrites  by 
thousands,  as  maids,  wives,  and  widows, 
and  rush  unasked,  and  often  unwelcome, 
into  the  arms  of  perdition — and  a  cox- 
comb \" 

"  Oh !  as  I    said  before,     oh  that  the 
women  could  hear  you  V 

"  It  would  make  no  difference,  or  perhaps 
it  might  bring  a  few  more  loving  tremblers 
to  my  feet;  for  the  higher  you  hold  their 
charms,  and  the  more  you  are  enamoured 
of  your  own,  the  more  you  resolve  to  be 
wooed  rather  than  to  woo — the  more  costly 
are  the  sacrifices  offered  at  your  shrine, 
and  the  more  determined  are  the  women  to 
prove  that  they  adore  you  !  but  mind  I 
speak  of  women  of  a  certain  rank  in  life, 
a  certain  class,  clique  if  you  will,  and  of 
men  who  can  be  charming  if  they  please, 
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and  please  to  be  so  now  and  then — men 
who  know  how  to  seem  as  if  they  could 
love  if  they  would — men  of  a  certain 
figure,  ton,  and  style,  and  above  all  a  cer- 
tain reputation  for  success  with  'The  Fair/ 
as  you  would  say." 

"  A  coxcomb's  creed  !  and  not  in  the  least 
convincing  to  me  ;  however,  let  the  test  of 
its  truth — be  your  reception  from  Isabel 
Ashton." 

"  Willingly  ;  and  how  shall  I  proceed? 
— Why,  we  dine  there  to-day — do  we 
not?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Well !  after  dinner  I  shall  ask  her  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden  with  me.  I  shall 
pop  the  question  in  three  words,  and  bring 
in  your  blushing,  tearful,  and  enraptured 
niece-elect  1" 

"  No !  I  do  not  agree  to  so  off-hand  and 
impertinent  a  proceeding  with  a  lady  whom 
I  at  any  rate  reverence  and  admire." 

"  Why,  uncle,  I  half  suspect   you   are, 
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in  your  heart,  my  rival,  and  that,  in  your 
own  slow,  old-fashioned,  Sif  Charles  Grandi- 
son  style,  are  in  love  with  her  yourself?" 

"Well  I  will  not  promise  you  that  if  she 
rejects  you,  I  shall  not  try  my  own  for- 
tune." 

"  If  !     Ha  !    ha  !    ha  !      Ah,  poor  dear- 
uncle,  I  declare  I'm  half  sorry  she's  so  de- 
voted to  me,  and   I  must  say   this   in   her 
favor  poor  little  thing — she's  the  most  dis- 
interested girl  in   the  world,  and  I  believe 
she  would  rather  live  in  a  hovel  with  the 
man  she  loves,  than  in   a  palace  with  any 
other;  but  after  all,  she'll  be  a  much  greater 
comfort  to  yon,  as  a  niece   than   as  a  wife, 
a  woman's  beauty,  talents,  virtues,  graces, 
and  good  qualities    of    every    kind,     are 
greater  blessings  to  every  other  friend  and 
relation,  she  has,  than  to  her  husband.     I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  so  it  is  ;  take 
for  instance  her  beauty ;  others  see  and  ad- 
mire it,  set  off  as  it  is  by   dress  and  every 
other  advantage,  without  the  draw-back  of 
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having  to  pay  the  bills  of  all  who  adorn  it, 
and  the  wages  of  the  pert  abigail  indispen- 
sable to  its  perfection*  If  she  sings  and 
plays,  others  hear  the  brilliant  result  with* 
out  having  been  annoyed  by  the  bore  of 
reiterated  practisings.  Her  temper  is 
sweet,  for  every  one  else,  because  no  one 
else  has  a  right  to  try  it  by  jealousy,  fault- 
finding, reproof  or  wholesome  advice;  and 
so,  altogether,  a  lovely,  clever,  amiable,  ele- 
gant woman  as  she  is  called  and  appears— 
but  seldom  is — proves  a  greater  prize  to  every 
other  intimate  friend,  than  she  is  to  her 
husband.  Isabel  will  make  you  much 
happier  as  a  niece  than  she  will  me  as  a 
wife — or  than  she  would  you  in  that  capa- 
city/' 

Sir  Hector  sighed, 

"  I  would  gladly  take  my  chance!"  he 
murmured. 

Captain  Beresfcrd  did  not  heed  him — he 
was  an  egotist,  an  elegant  one,  but  still 
an   egotist. 

"  And  so,"  he  said,    "  you  object  to  my 
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proposing  at  once  to-day,  uncle,  and  I  hate 
suspense— how  shall  I  manage  ¥ 

"  Why  let  this  evening  pass  off,  and  if, 
from  Isabel's  manner  during  it,  you  still  feel 
sanguine — ask  Mr.  Percy  Ashton  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  you  to  Mrs.  Ashton, 
requesting  her  influence  with  her  daughter 
to  induce  her  to  peruse  a  letter  you  will 
enclose,  requesting  the  honor  of  a  few 
minutes'  private  conversation  to-mon 
on  a  point  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
your  happiness  and  peace." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  what  a  roundabout  way  cf 
managing  what  afew  words  spoken  suddenly, 
viva-voce,  would  do  a  vast  deal  better V 

"  Well,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  proposal,  if  it  is  not  conducted  in 
form.  Old  Percy  Ashton  will  dine  there 
to-day — after  dinner  I  will  broach  the  sub- 
ject- you  have  your  letters  for  the  mother 
and  daughter  ready  written,  and  he,  I  dare 
say  will  agree  to  send  them  up  early  in  the 
morning — there — write  them  now." 
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"  Well  then,  dear  uncle,  as  this  is  so 
foreign  to  my  nature  and  habits,  and  seems 
to  me  so  completely  '  Much  a-do  about 
nothing/  Do  you  dictate,  and  whatever 
you  dictate  I  will  write." 

"  Very  well.  Then  now  for  a  good  pen 
and  some  of  your  best  glazed  paper  ;  are 
you  ready  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  don't  let  it  be  long,  a  few  lines 
will  do." 

"  Begin." 


"  My  Dear  Madam,- 

"  It  has  long  been  my  ardent 
wish  to  throw  myself  and  my  fortune  at 
the  feet  of  your  lovely  and  accomplished 
daughter,  Miss  Isabel  Ashton.  I  now  come 
forward  with  the  sanction  of  my  uncle, 
who,  in  case  the  object  of  my  devoted  at- 
tachment smiles  upon  my  presumptuous 
suit,  will  make  the  most  liberal  settlements 
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in  his  power,  and  satisfy  you  and  Mr. 
Percy  Ashton  of  the  future  welfare  of 
your  incomparable  daughter.  If  she 
honors  me  with  her  hand  he  will  not  only 
secure  us  a  thousand  a-year  on  his  own 
estate,  independent  of  mine,  but  he  will 
pledge  himself  never  to  marry,  and  declare 
me  his  heir.  May  I  implore  you,  dear 
madam,  to  use  your  maternal  influence 
with  Miss  Isabel  Ashton  to  induce  her  to 
peruse  the  enclosed,  and  to  grant  the  inter- 
view I  have  presumed  to  solicit. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

u  Dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  grateful 

"  And  devoted  servant, 

"  William  Beresford." 


Captain  Beresford  was  not  sorry  to  com- 
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mit  to  paper,  by  his  uncle's  desire,  the 
brilliant  promises  which  thus  seemed  to 
him,  confirmed  and   all  but  realised. 

"  He  cannot  retract  after  this,"  he 
thought,  "  and  as  for  her  declining  such  a 
proposal,  why  she'd  jump  at  me  if  I  had 
not  a  sou." 

"  There  !"  said  Sir  Hector,  "  so  far  so 
good,  that's  all  respectful  and  proper,  and 
now  for  the  lady  herself.  My  dear  Miss 
Ashton,  or  my  dear  Madam,  which  shall  it 
be." 

"  Neither  !  dear  Isabel  !  why  I  often 
call  her  Isabel  !" 

"  Yes,  but  she  doesn't  like  it,  I'm  sure." 
"  Oh,    does'nt    she — she    likes    nothing 
else." 

"  Can  he  be  right?"  thought  Sir  Hector, 
a  can  Isabel  really  love  this  puppy  1  I 
have  never  actually  ascertained  the  state  of 
her  feelings.  And  he  seems  so  confident ! 
Perhaps  after  all  /am  the  greater  coxcomb 
of  the  two.     Well,  if  so,  if  she  does  love 
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and  accept  him,  I  deserve,  to  be  punished 
for  my  vanity  and  folly.  And  what  I  have 
promised  in  that  case  I  will  perform  ;  but 
ob,  how  sick  at  heart  the  mere  possibility 
makes  me? — how  madly  !—  how  blindly !  do 
I — maimed,  mutilated,  middle-aged,  and 
so  every  way  unlike  and  unworthy  of  her, 
adore  this  incarnation  of  grace,  goodness, 
and  beauty.  Of  course,  to  the  outward 
eye,  William — young,  brilliant,  handsome, 
perfect  in  form  and  feature — he  is  the  fit 
mate  for  her;  but  if  she  can  look  within* 
if  our  hearts  could  be  bared  before  her,  I 
should  feel  secure  of  her  preference — in  his 
the  idol  enshrined  is  self,  in  mine  it  is 
Isabel  !w 

"  Well,  Sir  Hector,  I've  been  waiting  a 
longtime — What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"  I  beg  you  pardon,  nephew.  My 
thoughts  were  wandering — Come,  begin,  I 
should  say,  c  My  dear  madam  ;'  but  you 
can  put,  if  you  like  it  better  : 
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"  My  dear   Miss  Isabel  Ashton, 

rt  May  I  beg  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  you  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock  ? 
I  am  vain  enough  to  hope  that  you  will 
understand,  and  not  too  severely  discourage 
the  object  of  my  visit.  It  is  by  my  uncle's 
advice,  and  with  his  support  and  sanction 
I  venture  on  a  step  which  else  might  seem 
rash  and  presumptuous.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  enlist  in  my  cause  your  ex- 
cellent and  admirable  mother,  and  Mr. 
Percy  Ashton  ;  and  with  trembling  hope, 
and  many  misgivings,  I  shall  await  your 
reply. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Dear  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant  and 

"  Devoted  admirer, 

"  William  Bekesford." 
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"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  what  humbug  it  is  % — 
two  long  letters  to  ask  for  an  interview 
when  two  words  would  secure  the  girl  her- 
self." 

"  How  ineffably  ridiculous  you  will  look, 
William,  if  after  all  this  confidence,  and 
these  boasts,  you  find  yourself  rejected." 

"  Ob,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  laugh  at  me 
for  the  rest  of  our  joint  lives  if  I  am.  In 
the  meantime  I'd  gladly  take  a  bet  at  any 
odds,  and  to  any  amount.  Come,  uncle, 
let's  have  a  bet  upon  it." 

"  No!  whatever  the  lady  may  be  to  you, 
to  me  she  is  too  sacred  and  dignified  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  bet." 

u  Oh,  Sir  Hector,  you  should  have  lived 
a  hundred  years  ago." 

"  Nay,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the 
present  times,  and  I  believe  there  is  every- 
thing worth  having  yet  to  be  had  if  one 
knows  where  to  look.  And  now  I  must  go 
for  an  hour  to  my  club,  and  then  a  ride,  a 
bath,  my  hair-dresser,    and  my  toilet   will 
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fill  up  the    time    till    we   meet  at  Ashton 
Lodge." 

"  Well,  I  shall  drive  down  to  the  Olympic 
— there's  a  new  piece  in  rehearsal,  and  a 
monstrous  pretty  girl  in  it,  who  takes  my 
fancy  vastly.  Dropped  from  the  clouds,  as 
it  would  seem — New  as  the  new  moon — 
She  is  to  make  her  debut  in  the  new  play 
next  week — Such  a  simple,  blushing,  timid, 
coy,  odd  creature.  Ada  Mandeville  is  her 
nom  de  guerre ;  but  what  her  real  name  is 
no  one  seems  to  know — That  brute  Bear- 
croft  is  after  her,  and  so  are  Colonel  Foxley 
and  Sir  Wy vil  Wolfe ;  but  she's  frightened 
to  death  at  them,  and  has  not  smiled  except 
once  on  me  for  taking  her  part." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


BEAUTY   IN   DISTRESS. 


(i  A  monstrous  pretty  girl,  who  takes  his 
fancy  vastly  ,"  repeated  Sir  Hector,  to  him- 
self, "  and  that's  the  man  who  expects  to- 
morrow to  be  joyfully  accepted  by  Isabel 
Ashton.  Why,  he  has  not  the  slightest 
degree  of  real  affection,  or  even  preference 
for  her;  and  I  do  believe  the  hope  of  a 
thousand  a-year  from  me,  and  of  being  de- 
clared my  heir  are  his  real  inducements  to 
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propose.  It  seems,  now  it  draws  so  near, 
too  great,  too  frightful  a  risk  ;  but  I  cannot 
draw  back,  and  must  patiently  abide  the 
issue.  She  will  think  too  that  /  advocate 
the  match,  and  if  I  have  not  deceived  my- 
self— if  her  dear  noble  heart  has  ever  warmed 
towards  me — poor,  multilated  wretch  that 
I  am !— she  will  think  that  I  have  only 
seen  in  her  my  nephew's  future  wife,  and, 
perhaps,  in  disappointment  and  despair, 
she  will  accept  his  offer.  I  wish  I  had 
risked  all,  and  proposed  to  her  at  once  ; 
but  then  I  should  never  have  known,  posi- 
tively, whether  she  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred my  nephew  ;  and  certainly,  at  one 
time,  she  was  very  partial  to  him  ;  and 
what  would  be  my  misery,  if  after  I  had 
obtained  her  hand,  I  found  her  affections 
were  bestowed  on  him.  Now,  if  she  does 
love  and  accept  him,  I  shall  have  the  hap- 
piness of  securing  her  every  comfort  for 
the  present,  and  her  prospects  for  the 
future  ;  and  I  will  take  good  care,  that 
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what  I  bestow,  is  so  settled,  that  he  cannot 
squander  or  forestal  it — while,  if  in   spite 
of    all   pecuniary   advantages,   she  refuses 
him — oh,  joy!  oh,   rapture!  I  shall  know 
that  my  heart  has  not  been  a  false  prophet 
— that  I  have  not  been  a  vain,   rash,    pre- 
sumptuous   fool ! — and    that  there  is  one 
woman  in  the  world  who  can  scorn  a  hand- 
some coxcomb,   and  love   an  honest  man, 
even  one  so  outwardly  unloveable  as  myself. 
Women  are  so  odd,  so  cachees,  so  reserved 
about  their   affections,  that,  whatever  hope 
may  latterly  have  suggested,   I  do  not,  at 
this  moment,   feel  the  slightest  confidence 
in  my  own  chance,  and  I   think   it  just  as 
likely  she  may   be  my  niece  as  my  wife ; 
but  which  ever  she  is,  it  shall  be  my  study 
to  make  her   happy — to   secure   her  every 
blessing — and    to    shelter  her  from  every 
evil ;  and  now  I  will  ride  over  to  Barnet, 
to    see    whether    the    advertisement,   that 
affected  me  so  much,  is  deserving  of  notice, 
or  a  mere  hoax,  by  going  to  the  very  spot 
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where  so  much  misery  is  said  to  exist,  I 
shall  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  at 
once  ;  and  if  it  is  all  true,  and  twenty 
pounds  can  save  a  worthy  family  from 
ruin,  I  shall  think  they  could  not  be  better 
spent,  nor  put  out  to  higher  interest — 
since  they  will  be  lent  to  the  Lord/' 

It  was  a  case  of  deep  distress  and  im- 
minent peril,  to  which  an  advertisement, 
glanced  at  accidentally,  had  directed  Sir 
Hector's  attention. 

He  found  a  poor  artist,  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  and  a  miniature  painter  by  profes- 
sion, ill  in  bed,  (such  a  bed  too)  with  a 
fever,  brought  on  partly  by  bad  and  insuf- 
ficient food,  and  partly  by  despair  ;  two 
daughters,  young  and  lovely,  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  their  father's  thankless  and 
profitless  pursuit  ;  but  one  of  whom,  in 
despair  at  getting  no  sitters,  had  offered 
herself  at  a  minor  theatre,  and  being  very 
pretty,  and  very  clever,  had  been  engaged 
conditionally.  It  was  a  desperate  step — 
vol.  il  m 
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taken  unknown  to  her  sick  father — but  no 
sitters  came  to  their  door,  except  Starva- 
tion  and   Despair !  and  so  Ada    consulted 
with  Cecilia — seventeen   taking  counsel  of 
nineteen — and  the  result  was,  that  as  they 
were  now  reduced  to  their  last  small  dingy 
half-sovereign — and  rent,  and  the  doctor, 
and  the  butcher,   and  the  baker  must  be 
paid — that  they  should  risk  five  shillings 
of  that  last  small  coin  in  an  advertisement 
for  the  loan  of  £20  ;  and  that,  as  all  poor 
Ada's  efforts  to  get  employed  as  a  daily 
governess  had  failed — she,  dreadful  as  it 
seemed  to  her,    even  in  prospect — should 
ask  to  see   the  managers  of   some  of  the 
minor  theatres,  and  try  to  get  an  engage- 
ment, to  save  her  father,    her  sister,   and 
herself  from  starvation,  or,  oh  !  maddening 
thought — the  union. 

What  she  went  through,  poor  girl,  in 
that  dreaded  morning — devoted  first  to  in- 
serting her  advertisement  in  the  Times,  and 
then  to  the  offering  her  poor,  inexperienced, 
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timid  self  to  the  managers  of  half  a  dozen 
different  theatres — no  one  can  tell.  Some 
would  not  see  her  at  all — some  laughed  at 
and  discouraged  her — some  treated  her  as 
a  pretty  adventuress  ;  but  one,  a  man  of 
mind  and  feeling — struck  by  her  grace,  her 
beauty,  and  the  timid  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, which  he  read  in  her  blushes,  and  ill- 
repressed  tears,  perceiving,  at  once,  that 
she  was  a  lady,  and  aware  what  a  de- 
siderata on  the  stage  is  a  real  lady — listened 
gently  and  kindly  to  all  she  had  to  say — 
encouraged  lrer  to  attempt  a  scene  in  a 
play  which,  luckily,  she  knew  by  heart — 
conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  her  powers 
— and  good  hopes  of  her  success — and  en- 
gaged her  with  a  promise  of  a  guinea  a 
week  in  any  case,  and  whatever  parts  it 
might  be  found  best  to  give  her  ;  but  in 
case  of  success  in  those  he  thought  best 
suited  to  her,  two  guineas  a  week.  He 
advised  her  to  retain  her  name  of  Ada  ; 
but  to  substitute,  for  that  of  Grant,  the 
M  2 
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more  romantic  and  high-sounding  one  of 
Mandeville  ;  and  the  debut  of  Miss  Ada 
Mandeville  in  a  new  piece,  in  three  acts, 
was  advertised  forthwith. 

The  advertisement,  which  the  sisters  had 
composed,  and  inserted  in  the  Times,  met 
the  ejes  of  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  but  it  touched  the  heart  of  one  only 
— Sir  Hector  Loftus — the  simplicity  and 
candour  which  made  others  (accustomed  to 
highly  wrought  pictures)  pass  it  by,  ar- 
rested his  attention  at  once.  Ir,  ran  as 
follows : 

"An  artist  reduced  to  great  distress  by 
disappointment  in  his  career,  and  consequent 
illness  of  body  and  mind,  and  who  has  two 
daughters  who  are  miniature  painters,  is 
in  great  and  pressing  want  of  £20.,  this 
sum  would  avert  immediate  ruin  ;  enable 
him  to  recover  his  health  and  his  connexion  ; 
and  save  him  and  his  children  from  starva- 
tion or  the  union. 

"A  line  addressed  to  C.  G.  at  Mr.  Smith's 
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Stationer,  Barnet,  will  be  immediately  at- 
tended to,  and  the  address  of  the  unfortunate 
advertisers  given  at  once." 

Sir  Hector  Loftus  felt  he  scarce  knew 
why  impelled  to  investigate  this  case — He 
rode  to  Barnet,  got  the  address  from  the 
stationer,  2  Pleasant  row,  Paradise  buildings, 
Prospect  Place. 

Prospect  Place  was  a  wretched  building 
ground,  with  no  prospect  but  smoky  backs 
of  houses,  nettles,  stones,  rubbish  and  a 
few  skeletons  of  infant  cottages  ;  but  one 
side  was  occupied  by  a  row  of  squalid 
houses,  dignified  by  the  name  of  Paradise 
buildings,  and  at  a  right  angle  with  Para- 
dise buildings,  a  row  calling  itself 4  Pleasant 
row J  had  begun  ;  it  had  as  yet  reached 
only  to  No.  1.  which  therefore  was  an 
isolated  house  as  yet,  and  exposed  to  every 
blast  from  the  north  and  the  east  in  winter 
and  to  every  ray  of  the  scorching  sun  in 
summer.  How  it  stood  firm  in  a  strong 
wind  was  a  marvel,  but  it  was  so  unfinished, 
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comiortless  and  forlorn,  that  it  was  let 
for  about  a  quarter  of  the  sum  required 
for  its  more  aspiring  brethren  of  Paradise 
row — and  the  Grants  had  the  use  of  the 
back-parlor  and  back  kitchen,  in  which 
the  proprietor  not  only  of  embryo  Pleasant 
row,  but  of  mature  Paradise  buildings  lived. 
He  was  a  curious  old  fellow  ;  a  miser  almost 
of  the  Daniel  Dance  school.  His  brother, 
a  master  builder,  having  died  without  a 
will,  he,  as  heir  at  law,  came  into  pos- 
session of  all  these  buildings  and  the  ground 
they  stood  on,  besides  many  others  and 
several  thousands  in  the  funds  ;  but  his 
accession  of  fortune  only  increased  his 
desire  to  save  and  to  amass. 

Though  Paradise  buildings  were  full  to 
an  overflow  with  tenants,  and  the  money 
spent  upon  it  realized  a  profit  of  cent  per 
cent,  and  though  it  was  certain  that  Plea- 
sant row  would  be  an  equally  good  specu- 
lation, Mr.  Giles  never  would  make  up 
his  mind  to  add  to  the  one  wretched  house 
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which,  thus  isolated,  was  almost  certain  to 
be  blown  down  the  very  first  strong  gale. 
The  Grants  seldom  saw  him  except  once 
a  month,  when  he  called  for  his  rent ;  they 
had  come  to  Barnet  originally  from  London, 
for  change  of  air,  and  economy,  and  had 
lived  first  in  the  village,  thence  poverty 
had  driven  them  into  Paradise  buildings  ; 
and  still  greater  distress  compelled  them  to 
take  refuge  in  Pleasant  row;  where,  instead 
of  three  small,  but  smart  rooms  at  ten 
shillings  a  week — with  many  noisy  chil- 
dren, and  insolent  fellow  lodgers,  a  barking 
cur,  two  thievish,  lean,  long-nosed,  long- 
tailed  cats,  a  chattering  parrot,  a  dreadful 
baby,  and  a  bewildering  old  piano,  they  had 
plenty  of  room,  uninvaded  repose,  perfect 
quiet  and  seclusion,  and  only  four  shillings 
a  week  to  pay.  It  mattered  little  to  them 
that  the  walls  were  whitewashed;  they 
preferred  it  to  the  staring  paper  of  the 
house  in  Paradise  buildings  ;  they  regretted 
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not  the  varnished  door,  the  loud  knocker, 
the  strip  of  trim  garden. 

They  escaped  all  vulgar  attempts  at  in- 
timacy, and  all  the  ill  will  of  the  under- 
bred at  their  rejection  of  advances — inso- 
lent eyes,  did  not  glare  at  them  from  every 
window,  nor  titters  meet  their  ear  at  every 
turn — Paradise  Buildings  triumphed  over 
what  it  considered,  the  downfal  of  pride, 
for  Paradise  Buildings  had  a  supreme  con- 
tempt, for  Pleasant  Eow,  and  the  Grants  to 
whom  Paradise  Buildings  had  been  a  sort  of 
Inferno — fancied  they  could  make  a  sort 
of  Paradise  out  of  the  roomy  and  indepen- 
dent seclusion  of  this  place,  this  at  once 
dilapidated  and  unfinished  Pleasant  row. 

And  at  Pleasant  Row,  number  two  Sir 
Hector  stopped  ;  a  boy  who  had  followed 
him  in  hopes  of  earning  a  sixpence,  held 
his  horse — all  the  windows  of  Paradise 
buildings  were  crowded  with  vulgar,  curious 
faces — but  *  Pleasant  Eow'  was  not  aware 
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of  this,  as  its  windows  looked  the  other 
way,  all  but  the  back  kitchen  and  back 
parlour  of  old  Giles. 

Sir  Hector  knocked  ;  a  double  knock  of 
course,  but  a  soft  considerate  knock,  the 
knock  of  a  feeling  man,  who  knows  that  he 
is  knocking  at  the  abode  of  sickness  and 
misery. 

"  Who  can  that  be  Cecile  V  said  the 
father,  from  an  inner  room,  some  sitter  at 
last,  perhaps,  but,  it  is  too  late!  Shut  this 
door  my  love,  and  use  your  own  judgment 
and  discretion.  aIf  he  will  let  you  ana  Ada 
take  his  portrait,  you  can  charge  half-price. 
I  cannot  hold  a  brush/' 

Cecilia  closed  her  Father's  door,  and  as 
she  did  so,  smiled  sweetly,  and  said,  "  I  am 
certain  something  will  turn  up,  so  be  of 
good  cheer,  dear  Papa! 

She  then  opened  the  door. 

Cecilia  Grant   was  very   pretty,  and  had 
a  something  singular,  original,  and  antique 
M   5 
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in  her  air  and  person.  Her  style  of  dress 
added  to  this  effect ;  her  jet  black  hair  was 
combed  up  from  her  forehead,  and  dressed  a 
la  c/iinoise,  and  revealing  a  noble  brow  and 
a  1  ovely,  well  rounded  throat — she  had 
on  a  black  silk  skirt,  which  spoke  of  better 
days  ;  and  a  chintz  muslin  jacket,  its  loose 
sleeves,  showing  her  perfect  arms,  and  a 
bluebreast  knot,  setting  off  her  fine  bust  and 
delicate  complexion.  Her  eyes  were  very 
blue,  with  black  lashes  and  beautiful  eye- 
brows ;  her  nose  a  la  Rowalana  delicate  and 
piquant,  and  her  mouth  and  teeth,  fault- 
less. She  turned  very  pale,  and  trembled 
as  she  met  the  kind,  but  fixed  gaze  of  Sir 
Hector,  and  heard  him  say  *  I  come  in 
answer  to  an  advertisement,  in  this 
morning's  c  Times'  to  see  what  is  the  dis- 
tress alluded  to,  and  how  I  can  alleviate  it." 
Poor  girl !  she  could  not  speak  !  the 
shame,  the  hope,  the  kindness,  the  courtesy, 
the  dreadful  need,  and  the  sudden,  scarcely 
hoped  for  succour,  were  too  much  for  her. 
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She  led  the  way  into  the  sitting  room, 
motioned  Sir  Hector  to  a  chair,  sunk  into 
one  herself,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

u  My  dear,  young  lady — my  poor,  dear 
girl !"  said  the  kind  and  gallant  officer,  ap- 
proaching her,  and  holding  out  his  one 
frank,  generous  hand,  and  gently  patting 
her  shoulder.  "  Compose  yourself,  my  dear, 
young  friend  ;  I  will  go  away,  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  return  when  you  are 
better." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  no  !  I  am  better — I  am 
well — I  am  ashamed  of  such  weakness — 
but  I  have  never  given  way  before — no  un- 
kindness,  no  scorn,  no  persecution,  no 
despair,  has  cost  me  one  tear ;  but  your 
generous  confidence  and  heavenly  kindness 
have  overcome  me;  forgive  me,  sir,  I  am 
calm  now !" 

A  pause,  a  rather  awkward  pause,  en- 
sued— Cecilia  could  not  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  the  advertisement.     Sir  Hector  felt 
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almost  ashamed  to  do  so— so  much  did  he 
feel  for  the  agitated  girl — so  evidently  a 
lady — trembling  before  him. 

However,  a  few  moments  convinced  him 
it  was  weak  to  delay  what  must,  to  judge 
from  the  poverty  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
distress  of  the  poor  girl,  be  so  very 
urgent. 

u  Your   father    is    ill,    I   think,    is    he 

not  r 

"  Oh  very,  very  ill,"  she  replied,  "  he 
is  in  bed  in  the  next  room,  would  you  wish 
to  see  him  V 

"  No,  not  to-day — I  am  rather  pressed 
for  time;  but  I  will  come  again.  Your 
name  is — " 

"  Cecilia  Grant,  sir." 

"  Cecilia  Grant — strarge  I  knew  a 
Cecilia  Grant  once,  in  my  early  days ;  in- 
deed, a  lady  of  that  name  was  a  flame  of 
mine  long,  loDg  ago,  in  India." 

"  I  had  an  aunt  of  that  name  in  Madras," 
said  Cecilia,  blushing  deeply. 
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"A  daughter  of  Colonel  Digby  Grant, 
and  a  sister  of  Alfred  Digby  Grant  F 

"  The  same — Alfred  Digby  Grant  is  my 
poor  father  1" 

"  What !  Alfred  Digby  Grant  of  the  — 
Hussars  ?" 

"The  same,  sir.  He  married  against 
his  father's  consent — was  disinherited — 
sold  out  of  the  army — and  having  a  great 
talent  for  miniature  painting,  went  to  Liver- 
pool, and  began  his  career  as  an  artist.  He 
got  on  so  well,  that  he  was  advised  to  try 
London  ;  but  my  mother  died  ;  her  long 
illness  entailed  many  expenses — :no  sitters 
came — funds  grew  lower  and  lower — all  he 
had  laid  by,  was  spent.  He  grew  very  ill 
in  body,  and  very  much  depressed  iD  mind. 
We,  that  is  my  sister  Ada  and  myself,  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  London,  and  to  come 
here  for  pure  air  and  closer  economy. 
And — after  two  or  three  changes,  we  were 
obliged  to  settle  here/'  and  she  looked 
round  with  a  faint  smile  ;  "  and  Ada  and 
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I  seeing  nothing,  at  last,  but  starvation,  or 
the  parish  for  our  poor  father,  resolved  to 
try  io  borrow  a  small  sum,  for  present 
need,  and  to  turn  our  talents  to  account  in 
some  way  or  other.  Ada  has  got  an  en- 
gagement at  the  A Theatre,  and  is  to 

make  her  debut  on  the  21st.,  but  how  she 
will  bear  it,  poor,  timid,  delicate  girl  as  she 
is  !  I  know  not — and  we  dare  not  tell  our 
father  that  such  a  thing  is  in  contempla- 
tion. ' 

At  the  mention  of  the  A Theatre — 

the  name  of  Ada,  and  the  debut — Sir 
Hector  had  started  and  changed  color — 
some  resolution  he  inwardly  made,  for  the 
fire  of  his  eye,  and  decision  of  his  lip,  be- 
trayed it  to  any  one  who  knew  his  face 
well — but  he  said  nothing — and  Cecilia 
was  too  nervous  and  anxious,  and  too  much 
engrossed  by  her  own  thoughts  to  notice 
it. 

At  length,  Sir  Hector  took  out  his  pocket 
book. 
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Poor  Cecilia  blushed  crimson — face, 
neck,  and  bosom,  were  suffused  with  the 
deep,  painful  glow  of  shame.  Sir  Hector 
would  not  appear  to  see  how  confused  she 
was.     He  said — 

"  Now  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
my  dear,  young  lady !  Tell  Mr.  Grant,  with 
my  kindest  remembrances,  that  finding  him 
in  some  little,  temporary  trouble,  I  am  but 
too  glad  to  beg  him  to  accept  a  loan  of  a 
hundred  pounds ;  and  as  he  will  recognise, 
in  Sir  Hector  Loftus  an  old  friend,  I  trust 
he  will  feel  no  scruple  about  obliging  me. 
At  the  same  time,  as  he  has  embarked  in  a 
profession — and  brought  you,  too,  up  as  an 
artist,  I  think  the  most  permanent  and 
efficient  aid  I  can  give  him,  is  to  get  him 
and  you  a  few  sitters  ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  I  would  beg  you  to  undertake  to 
transfer  to  ivory  the  sun-burnt  and,  I 
fear,  harsh  features,  which,  I  dare  say,  you 
will  easily  copy,  marked  as  they  are  by 
nature,  and  this  sabre  cut !    Whenever  it 
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suits  you,  I  will  sit  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
know  two  or  three  ladies,  of  whom  I  wish 
to  possess  likenesses,  and  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  gladly  sit  to  you,  or  your  father ;  and 
now  I  must  go.  1  strongly  advise  your 
sister,  particularly,  if  she  is  at  all  like  you, 
not  to  expose  her  youth,  beauty,  and  inno- 
cence in  a  calling  which  will  endanger, 
and,  perhaps,  destroy  them  all.  I  have 
a  pleasant  house  at  Brighton  vacant — 
and  a  housekeeper  there,  who,  if  you  all 
like  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of  air  and 
scene  for  your  father,  will  make  you  wel- 
come and,  I  hope,  comfortable.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  journey  is  all  he  would  have — 
We  must,  my  dear,  young  lady,  consider 
and  discuss  these  household  matters — and 
if  he  agrees  to  go — and  to  take  you  both 

— I  will  reconcile  the  manager  of  the  A 

Theatre  to  your  sister's  withdrawal — and 
do  my  utmost  for  you  all  in  a  way  more 
consonant  to  your  tastes  and  habits.  If 
you  decide  on  going  to  Brighton,  for  a  few 
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weeks,  as  my  guests,  drop  me  a  line  to  this 
address — and  present  my  best  respects  to 
your  father  and  sister." 

He  took  Cecilia's  hand,  and  bowed,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  Duchess. 

She  felt  inclined  to  throw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  embrace  his  knees — but  she  only 
trembled,  and  faltered  out  her  thanks. 

He  is  gone !  and  Cecile,  all  in  tears,  is 
sitting  on  her  father's  bed,  and  telling 
him  the  wondrous  tale,  and  showing  him 
the  hundred  pound  note.  His  joy,  though 
more  quiet,  is  as  great  as  hers  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  poor  Ada,  flushed,  wearied, 
and  almost  in  despair,  partly  at  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  new  profession,  and  partly 
at  the  insulting  attentions  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed — sneered  at  by  the 
other  actresses — good  humouredly  reproved 
and  ridiculed  by  the  manager — and  in- 
solently addressed  by  Captain  Beresford, 
and  some  still  more  reckless  libertines — 
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poor  Ada  heard,  with  great  joy,  and  a  relief 
no  words  can  describe,  the  blessed  news 
which  enabled  her  to  write,  at  once,  to  the 
manager,  and  throw  up  an  engagement  so 
odious  and  so  hopeless. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE   DINNER   PARTT. 


The  dinner  party  at  Ash  ton  Lodge  was  a 
very  cheerful  one.  The  only  sad  heart 
present  was  poor  Blanche's  ;  and  she  had 
latterly  been  subject  to  occasional  and  ap- 
parently causeless  fits  of  gaiety,  or,  per- 
haps, excitement,  which  lent  a  flush  to  her 
cheek,  a  fire  to  her  eye,  and  a  wild  anima- 
tion to  her  manner. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  she  came 
down  to  dinner,  gaily  drest,  and  smiling  on 
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all;  her  mother,  full  of  Isabel  and  Pene- 
lope and  their  bright  prospects,  did  not 
look  through  the  smiling  surface  into  the 
depths  beneath  ;  but  rejoiced  in  the  thought 
that  Blanche  was  either  happy  in  hope  or 
in  indifference,  she  cared  not  much  which. 
Blanche  looked  so  brightly  and  trans- 
parently lovely,  that  Mrs.  Ash  ton  began 
to  think  it  a  thousand  pities  she  should 
not  make  as  good  a  match  as  either  of  her 
sisters. 

Mr.  Percy  Ashton,  with  whom  "  success 
was  virtue  and  misfortune  blame,"  seeing 
in  Penelope  the  lady  of  Oak  Tark,  and  in 
Isabel  a  person  of  still  greater  importance, 
began  to  think  his  sister-in-law  was  not 
such  a  fool  after  all. 

Thoroughly  courtly  and  well-bred,  no 
one  could  be  more  agreeable  than  Mr. 
Percy  Ashton  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  sarcastic  humour  and  bitter  knowledge 
of  the  world,  enabled  him  to  sting  to  the 
very  quick,  any  one  on  whom  he  wished  to 
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vent  any  annoyance  he  felt.  His  in- 
stinctive perception  enabled  him,  at  once, 
to  see  through  the  plot  and  probable 
denouement  of  the  little  drama — all  the 
actors,  in  which  thought  they  were  play- 
ing so  cunningly.  He  saw,  through  the 
assumed  cool  and  almost  fraternal  manner 
Sir  Hector  affected  towards  Isabel,  that  his 
bronzed  and  martial  cheek  grew  pale  when 
his  nephew  approached  her — he  saw,  too, 
that  Isabel,  while  affecting  to  joke  with  Cap- 
tain William  Beresford  on  her  secret  expedi- 
tion to  Parnassus,  and  its  brilliant  result, 
sought,  with  almost  tearful  eyes,  the  purposely 
averted  gaze  of  Sir  Hector.  He  saw,  in 
the  unintended  change  of  the  coxcomb's 
manner,  that  his  mind  was  made  up  ;  and 
that  while  Mrs.  Ashton  appeared  intent 
only  on  her  sweet  Blanche's  unwonted 
vivacity,  she  was  watching  Isabel  and  Sir 
Hector  with  all  the  mother  in  her  kindling 
eyes  and  changing  cheek. 

The  dinner  over,  the  gentlemen  drew  to- 
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gether,  and  then  Sir  Hector  introduced  the 
subject,  by  proposing  the  health  of  "  The 
loveliest  and  the  best." 

A  little  persiflage  ensued,  and  Sir  Hector, 
being  requested  to  name  his  toast,  referred 
Mr.  Percy  Ashton  to  his  nephew — who 
rather  ungraciously,  for,  in  his  language, 
it  was  something  of  a  "  do"  replied — 

"  I  suppose,  Sir  Hector  means  the  object 
of  his  enthusiastic  admiration,  Isabel 
Ashton." 

"  Of  mine,"  said  Sir  Hector,  u  surely  of 
yours  too." 

"  Enthusiastic  admiration  is  not  in  my 
nature/  said  Captain  Beresford ;  "  but  sin- 
cere regard  and  perfect  esteem,  I  can  and 
do  profess  for  the  lady  in  question." 

"  Well,"  sneered  Mr.  Percy  Ashton, 
"were  I  a  handsome  girl,  and  did  ray 
choice  lie  between  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
heroes,  and  the  perfect  esteem  and  regard 
of  one  of  our  greatest  exquisites,  I  should 
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pronounce  at  once  in  favor  of  the  former. 
A  hero  loves  a  woman  for  herself — a 
dandy,  forgive  me  Beresford,  for  him- 
self." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objection  to  be  called  a 
coxcomb — an  exquisite — a  dandy — con- 
vinced as  I  am,  that  though  the  veteran 
hero  may  triumph  in  the  field,  the  coxcomb 
— or  carpet  knight — will  carry  it  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  however,  we  are  not  rivals, 
are  we,  dear  uncle  V 

Sir  Hector,  for  once,  did  not  look  his 
nephew  in  the  face  ;  he  replied — 

"  Why,  I  did  tell  you,  boy,  that  if  your 
youth,  good  looks,  gay  renown,  perfect 
tailor  and  perfumer,  and  your  popularity 
in  the  boudoir  and  the  beau  monde,  added 
to  all  the  solid  advantages  I  can  ensure 
you,  do  not  secure  you  success,  I  may  be 
tempted  to  try  whether  a  mutilated  form 
but  a  sound  heart  can  find  any  favor. 

"  Ah,   you    are   quite    welcome    to    try 
them   first,   if  you   please,"   said    Captain 
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Beresford,  twirling  his  moustache  with  in- 
effable but  gentle  contempt. 

*  No,  no,  my  boy — you  were  first  in  the 
field.  You  fancy  the  lady's  heart  is  yours 
— you  can  now  lay  before  Mr.  Percy  Ash- 
ton,  as  representative  of  her  father  in  this 
case,  the  proposals  I  empower  you  to  make ; 
and,  I  dare  say,  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
knowing  women  well,  he  will  tell  you 
that  your  chance  is  not  to  be  despised." 

A  light  laugh  escaped  Captain  Beresford's 
lips,  as  he  replied — 

"  Well,  there  would  be  some  comfort  in 
that,  considering  how  little  I  have  to 
offer." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  to  most  women 
what  you  have  to  offer  would  be  certain  of 
joyful  acceptance  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain about  my  little  romantic,  high-spirited 
Isabel — because  I  am  not  at  all  sure — (of 
course,  I  have  not  been  behind  the  curtain, 
and  speak  l  Sans  connoissance  de  cause),1 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  you  have  ever 
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sought  to  win  a  '  heart  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  would  not,  unsought,  be  won/  " 

"  Oh,  leave  that  to  me,  my  dear  sir,  I  am 
no  great  wooer,  I  own  ;  but  I  think  I  shall 
convince  you  that  the  greatest  wooers  are 
not  the  greatest  winners.  In  short,  I  like 
Isabel,  and,  I  believe,  she  has  long  liked 
me.  My  uncle  highly  admires  her,  and 
thoroughly  approves  of  her  as  a  wife." 

"  For  you,  or  for  himself!"  laughed  Mr. 
Fercy. 

"  Why,  he  is  half  in  love  with  her  for 
himself;  however,  I  have  told  him,  what 
you,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  will  confirm ; 
that  she  will  be  of  far  more  comfort  and 
ornament  to  him  as  his  niece  than  as  his 
wife — for  it  is  my  theory  that  no  one 
benefits  less  by  a  woman's  beauty  and 
talents  than  her  husband.  Well,  convinced 
of  this,  Sir  Hector,  in  consenting  to  my 
proposing,  agrees  to  settle  a  thousand  a 
year  on  Isabel  if  we  marry — and  to  bind 
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himself  to  remain  single,  as  he  will  declare 
me  his  heir/' 

"  Reserving  to  myself,  in  the  event  of 
my  nephew's  rejection,  the  right  of  pro- 
posing myself,"  said  Sir  Hector.  "  And  in 
any  case,  by  settling  the  money  on  Isabel, 
securing  her  interests  for  life.  Indeed,  as 
my  nephew  has  an  independence  of  his 
own,  which  he  seems  but  too  ready  to 
transfer  to  his  tailor,  &c,  &c.,  &c,  to 
settle  money  on  his  wife  is  the  best  way  of 
insuring  him  a  permanent  provision,  since 
the  wife's  settlement  is  not  liable  for  the 
husband's  debts." 

Captain  Beresford  smiled  at  what 
seemed  the  supreme  absurdity  of  Sir 
Hector's  allusion  to  offering  himself. 

"  The  settlement  would  be  on  her  and 
her  children,  of  course,"  put  in  Captain 
Beresford,  while  something  very  like  it  tear 
rose  in  the  cold,  grey  eye  of  Mr.  Percy 
Ashton — ,  at  the  devotion  to  Isabel  shown 
by  the  proposed  settlement;  so  generously 
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securing  her  interests,  even  in  the  too  pro- 
bable case  of   her  accepting  his  nephew. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  morning 
Mr,  Percy  Ashton  should  deliver  the  letters 
in  due  form,  and  obtain  an  interview  for 
Captain  Beresford,  as  aspirant,  and  Sir 
Hector,  as  standing  to  him,  in  loco  parentis 
on  this  solemn  occasion. 

Captain  Beresford  took  a  few  extra 
glasses  of  wine,  and  was  in  high  spirits 
when  he  joined  the  ladies. 

Sir  Hector,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  un- 
usually low  and  pre-occupied.  He  sat 
down  to  whist  with  Mr.  Percy  Ashton, 
Mrs.  Ashton,  and  Blanche,  and  thus  Cap- 
tain Beresford  was  at  full  liberty  to  hang 
over  Isabel  at  the  piano,  and  to  sit  at  her 
feet,  when  she  somewhat  impatiently  left 
the  instrument,  and  took  up  her  em- 
broidery frame,  which,  to  the  Captain's 
surprise,  she  suddenly  brought  close  to  the 
whist  table,  so  that  some  rather  Anacreon- 
tic verses  of  his  own,  which  he  had  volun- 
N  2 
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teered  reciting  to  her,  were  somewhat  sud- 
denly stopped,  as  they  were  certainly  meant 
for  one  ear  alone. 

It  was  interesting  to  all  who  knew  him, 
and  to  a  woman,  who  loved  him,  it  was  in- 
tensely so,  to  see  the  adroit  and  even  elegant 
manner  in  which  Sir  Hector  Loftus  con- 
trived to  make  one  hand  (luckily  his  right 
one)  do  the  office  of  two.  He  had  no  hook 
like  Captain  Cuttle,  of  immortal  memory  ; 
— no  wax  hand,  made  by  Madame  Tussaud, 
like  some  other  beaux,  so  afflicted  ;  but  yet 
his  loss  seemed  to  occasion  very  little  in- 
convenience to  himself,  and  very  little  de- 
lay to  the  party.  Indeed,  he  sorted  and 
played,  shuffled  and  cut,  with  his  one  hand, 
with  more  dexterity  than  Blanche,  who 
was  quite  a  novice  at  cards,  did  with  two; 
and  he  smiled,  as  he  himself  playfully  al- 
luded to  it,  saying  — 

"  I  have  heard  of  two  heads  being  better 
than  one,  but  never  of  one  hand  being 
better  than  two." 
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A  close  observer  would  have  seen  a  flush 
pass  over  the  bronzed  cheek  of  Sir  Hector, 
as,  at  this  touching  allusion  to  his  infirmity, 
Isabel  established  herself  near  him — and  a 
smile  stole  over  his  lips,  as  he  heard  her 
say— 

u  Blanche,  you  look  so  very  tired,  I  am 
sure  you  ought  to  go  to  bed;  give  me  your 
hand,  and  let  me  play  it  out.  If  Sir 
Hector  will  accept  of  me  as  a  partner." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objection,  whatever," 
said  Sir  Hector,  with  a  joy  he  could  scarcely 
master,  "  but  I  have  been  so  pleased  with 
dear  Miss  Blanche,  as  a  partner,  and  we 
have  been  so  fortunate  together  in  beating 
our  adversaries,  that  I  warn  you,  I  shall  be 
hard  to  please — not  unlike  a  widower  always 
thinking  of  his  first  wife — which  you  know 
makes  the  French  say,  celle  qui  epouse  un 
veuf,  epouse  un  homme  et  un  fantome.  But 
while  he  spoke  his  eyes  met  his  new  part- 
ner's with  an  expression  no  woman  could 
misconstrue.     He  did   not  intend  to  con- 
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vey  to  Isabel  the  passionate  love  of  his 
heart,  as  he  generously  meant  to  give  his 
nephew  a  fair  chance,  and  not  to  propose 
himself,  unless  certain  she  would  not,  in  any 
case,  have  preferred  Captain  Beresford, 
still  that  look,  involuntary  and  instantly 
withdrawn,  spoke  volumes  to  poor  Isabel, 
and  the  furtive  glance  with  which  she  un- 
consciously and  unintentionally  answered 
it — if  there  was  less  of  ardent  passion  in  it, 
there  was  not  less  of  devoted  tenderness 
and  unutterable  love  ;  at  least  so  thought 
Mr.  Percy  Ashton,  who,  appearing  to'notice 
nothing,  noticed  everything — as  to  Mrs. 
Ashton,  seeing  Captain  Beresford  so  hand- 
some, so  devoted,  and  having  some  idea  of 
what  his  uncle  might  do  for  him,  she  was 
weighing  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  in  her 
own  peculiar  balance,  in  which  the  youth 
beauty,  fair  prospects,  and  fashionable 
importance  of  Captain  Beresford  out- 
weighed for  a  time,  the  title  and  larger  in- 
come of  his  uncle.     The  loss  of  Sir  Hector's 
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arm  took  a  great  .deal  from  his  weight  in 
Mrs.  Ash  ton's  scale,  and  there  his  priceless 
heart  did  not  go  for  much. 

Poor  Blanche  was  very  glad  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  whist  table,  where  she  had 
been  playing  with  a  fevered  cheek,  and  a 
pre-occupied  mind.  Her  thoughts  were 
with  Trevor  Templeton,  assiduously  re- 
tracing, by  the  torturing  light  of  memory's 
lamp,  every  scene  she  had  passed  through 
with  him,  every  false  look,  every  treacher- 
ous tone,  every  unmeaning  attention!  to  her 
miserableheart,  proofsof truestdeepestlove  ! 

Oh  what  could  have  caused  this 
change !  could  he  be  alive  and  not  love  her 
still!  and  if  he  were  not  alive — ah,  mad- 
dening thought,  how  could  she  survive 
him!  She  repressed  her  growing  agitation 
of  manner  till  she  had  reached  her  own 
room.  Her  own  room  !  once  a  little  temple 
of  Happiness  and  Hope — now  the  haunt 
of  Anguish,  Terror  and  Despair.  The 
flowers,    once    her  care    and   pride,    were 
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withered  in  their  pots.  Her  bird !  Ob, 
selfish,  sinful  passion!  her  bird  was  dead  in 
the  bottom  of  its  cage,  and  the  silence  of 
its  once  tuneful  little  throat  was  far  more 
eloquent  than  language.  The  fact  was, 
Blanche  had  spent  the  previous  night  in 
sobs  and  tears,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
yes,  as  soon  as  grey  dawn  appeared,  she 
had  been  out,  wildly  pacing  round  a  field 
belonging  to  Ashton  Lodge,  where  no  one 
knew  she  was  or  thought  of  seeking  her. 

Her  breakfast  had  been  as  usual,  placed 
on  a  little  table  by  her  bed-side.  The 
servant  not  even  perceiving  that  the  bed 
was  vacant.  In  the  impatient  fever  of 
her  spirit,  she  had  continued  rapidly  walk- 
ing up  and  down  this  field — and  ever  and 
anon  eyeing,  almost  with  longing,  a  deep  dark 
pond,  round  which  some  fir  trees  clustered, 
at  length  she  was  missed  and  sought.  It 
was  time  for  her  to  dress  for  dinner.  Her 
toilet  was  spread  out  by  her  maid,  who 
braided  her  disordered  hair,    arrayed  her 
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in  her  white  muslin  dress,  fixed  a  bouquet 
in  her  bosom,  and  a  rose  among  her  droop- 
ing curls,  put  her  gloves  and  scented  hand- 
kerchief in  her  cold  damp  hands,  and  said — 

"Miss Blanche,  there's  the  dinner  bell!" 
and  as  Blanche  mechanically  rose  and 
hastened  down  stairs  without  even  looking 
in  the  glass  Bridget  wiped  a  tear  from  her 
eye,  and  said — 

"  Poor,  dear  young  lady  !  crossed  in  love  ! 
— -I  knows  the  symptoms  well — Oh,  Mr. 
Trevor  Templeton,  I  wish  I  could  see  you 
hanged  and  quartered,  and  gibbetted  limb 
from  limb !  'Tis  you  have  done  it,  and  no 
one  in  the  house  sees,  that  that,  kind,  dear, 
heart  is  broken  but  poor  Bridget.  And 
there's  the  bird — Why,  what  ails  him  ! 
Poor  thing !  not  a  drop  in  his  cistern,  not 
a  grain  in  his  box — Fll  go,  and  get  him 
something;   but  I  fear  it's  too  late." 

It  was  too  late;  the  little  warbler  tried 
to  peck,  tried  to  drink  ;  but  he  had  been 
N  5 
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too  long  neglected.  Aid  came  too  late,  and 
Blanche's  cherished  pet,  once  tended  almost 
as  a  mother  tends  her  first-born,  died  of 
want. 

Blanche  wept  long  and  wildly  over  her 
dead  bird,  when  she  discovered  what  had 
happened — often  had  she  brought  it  down 
to  Trevor  Templeton — often  had  he  teased 
Blanche,  in  trying  to  tease  her  little  golden 
darling.  He  was  very  fond  of  teasing 
animals — such  idlers  always  are — but  he 
had  taught  it  to  whistle  a  tune,  or  at  least 
Blanche  fancied  so — and  the  death  of  the 
bird  seemed  like  the  snapping  of  another 
link  between  them.  Oh,  would  that  some 
kind,  wise,  Christian  monitor  had  been  at 
hand  to  convince  Blanche  of  the  guilt  of 
a  passion,  so  selfish,  so  engrossing;  and  to 
have  pointed  to  the  little  feathered  depen- 
dent on  her  care,  dead  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
while  she  gave  way  to  the  criminal  indul- 
gence of  an  imaginary  woe  ! 

What   a  moral  lesson    was  conveyed  by 
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that  little  bird  lying  on  its  back  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  and  Blanche  vainly 
calling  on  it  to  arise,  and  warble  again. 
And  oh,  not  only  the  little  bird  sent  to 
gladden  her  solitude,  but  the  life  lent  her 
for  earnest  and  holy  purposes,  is  she  wilfully 
sacrificing  to  this  wild  worship  of  an  idol  of 
clay!  What  heart  can  long  endure  the 
canker  worm  of  grief  ever  gnawing  at  its 
core  !  What  spirit  but  must  be  exhausted 
by  "  the  fever  of  vain  longing,"  sleepless 
nights,  and  days  of  restless  anguish,  they 
must  tell  at  lust  on  the  most  youthful  and 
the  strongest — But  yet  it  is — though  a  sure — 
a  very  slow  and  torturing  death  to  die,  is 
the  death  (no  very  uncommon  one)  of  grief — 
oh  no,  it  is  not  uncommon,  although  it  is 
only  when  romantic  attributes  surround  it, 
such  as  youth,  beauty,  and  disappointed 
love,  that  the  world  talks  touchingly,  of 
the  tale  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  after  all, 
it  is  not  that  the  heart  is  broken — that,  if 
it  ever  happens,  which  the    wise    in    such 
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matters,  deny,  or  doubt,  is  not  the  ODly 
death  by  grief — the  broken  spirit — (a 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?)  which  en- 
sues when  we  lose  what  made  life  dear 
and  lovely — yes,  whatever,  if  unlovely  in 
itself,  was  all  yon  mourner  had  to  love  and 
to  requite  her  love.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  poor 
old  cottager,  sallow,  bent  and  wrinkled,  for 
the  partner  who  had  climbed  the  steep  hill 
with  her,  and  left  her,  alas  !  half  way 
down,  to  grieve  with  fevered  spirit  till  she 
could  reach  the  base,  and  sleep  with  him 
there.  I  have  seen  it  in  mothers,  for  some 
child,  fair  only  in  their  fond  eyes.  But 
whatever  we  love  deeply,  and  mourn  in- 
tensely, leaves  us  broken-spirited,  crushed, 
and  desolate;  inactive,  indifferent  about  a 
health,  now  valueless — Disease  ever  on  the 
watch,  steals  in — a  neglected  cold — is  soon 
incurable  consumption,  with  the  broken 
spirited  who  would  welcome  Death  as  the  great 
deliverer  from  a  joyless  life — and  oh,  if 
we  can  so  bow  our  hearts  to  God's  will,  as 
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to  say  in  our  deepest,  wildest  woe,  '  the 
Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord;'  if  we  can,  relying 
solely  on  our  Saviour,  yet  work  out  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  how 
should  we  welcome  the  day  when  our  tor- 
tured, disappointed  hearts  o.^xs.feel  no  more; 
and  when  perhaps  those  we  have  longed 
almost  to  madness,  to  see  again,  even  on 
this  cold,  bleak  earth,  we  may  meet  in  a 
happy,  a  glorious  eternity !  The  world  is 
full  of  mourners ;  it  is  said  that  every 
minute  one  dies.  Ah,  when  that  one  dies, 
how  many  are  made  desolate.  Never,  never 
again  can  the  world  be  the  world,  it  was 
to,  one  who  has  seen  its  dearest — die !  How 
insecure  from  that  awful  moment  does  every 
earthly  blessing  become.  What  torture  is 
there  in  memory,  the  minister  of  joy  once,  and 
now  of  agony  !  How  helpless,  how  baffled, 
how  blind,  does  the  strongest  and  wisest 
seem  to  himself.  How  the  last  look  haunts 
us  through  life,  the  last  words,  what  a  knell 
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to  our  souls  ! — and  such  woe  is  everywhere 
for  Death  is  everywhere,  and  yet  we  do  not 
realize  it,  till  we  have  felt  it  ourselves,  and 
then  all  seems  unreal  ;  and  some  will  weep 
thus  for  poor  Blanche — wasting  the  lamp 
of  life  in  midnight  watches  for  a  false  one 
who  does  not  even  care  to  come !  Alas,  to 
see  a  fair  girl  die,  for  love  even  of  a  worthy 
object  is  a  mournful,  a  harrowing  sight,  but 
to  see  her  die,  for  a  Trevor  Templeton  ; 
how  one  longs  to  lift  the  veil  and  say  be- 
hold him  as  he  is — You  cannot  die  for  him ! 
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